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“THE MARINERS SLEEP BY THE SEA.” 
The mariners sleep by the sea. 
The wild wind comes up by the sea, 
It wails round the tower, and it blows 
through the grasses, 
It scatters the sand o’er the graves where 
it passes, 
And the sound and the scent of the sea. 


When at night there’s a seething of surf 
The grandames look out o’er the surf, 
They reckon their dead and their long 

years of sadness, 
And they shake their lean fists at the sea 
and its madness, 
And curse the white fangs of the surf. 


But the mariners sleep by the sea. 
They hear not the sound of the sea, 
Nor the hum from the church where the 
psalm is uplifted, 
Nor the crying of birds that above them 
are drifted, 
The mariners sleep by the sea. 
MARGARET L. Woops. 


VILI ANELLE. 
The past is o’er— 
Waste not thy days in vain regret. 
Grieve thou no more. 


Look now before 
And not behind thee; do not fret — 
The past is o’er. 


Thy pain is sore 
And thou hast cause for sorrow, yet 
Grieve thou no more. 


Close Memory’s door— 
That day is dead, that sun has set—- 
The past is o’er. 


There are in store 
For thee still happy days. 
Grieve thou no more. 


Forget! 


Smile as of yore— 

No longer let thine eyes be wet. 
The past is o’er. 
Grieve thou no more! 

M. H. W. 


Chambers’s Journal 


“The Mariners Sleep by the Sea,” etc. 


A SONG OF LOVE 


“Behold I stand!” Who standeth? Can it 


The Son of God, the Christ, the crucified, 
Whom thou hast all thy life contemned, 


And thrust asunder? 
“Behold I 





The Rose sang: 
“Love lives and reposes, 
And her heart uncloses 
In Beauty: 
Love dwells with the roses.’ 





The Cloud sang: 
“Love soars on white pinions 
Away from Earth’s minions, 
In the heights 
Above her dominions.” 


The Grave sang: 
“Not Heavenwards sweeping, 
But in silence sleeping, . 
In the depths 
Dwells Love in safe keeping.” 


Then all sang, 
While Earth swelled the chorus 
‘Love is under us, o’er us, 
Behind and before us, 

Below the Grave, soundless, 
Beyond the Earth, boundless, 
Of Beauty, the kernel, 
Passing Life, Supernal, 
Everywhere, 
Supreme and Eternal. 
Leisure Hour. BEATRICE J. 





REM a 


PRALL. 





THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


be 





denied, 

Yea, ’tis even He. 
stand and knock.” Where 
knocking? See 


The closéd door thick-set with thorns of 


pride, 


And choked with idle weeds from side te 


side: 


It is the door of thine impiety. 
“Behold I stand and knock. 
My voice and open” (Foolish soul, to thee 

He speaketh all night long. Dost thou not 


If any hear 


fear 


To keep Him waiting there so wearily ?) 
“T will come in,” (O God, my God, how 


near!) 


“Yea, and will sup with him, and he with 


Me.” 
EpwARrRpD CrRACcROFT LEFRoY. 














Job and the “ Faust.” 


From The Quarterly Review. 
JOB AND THE “* FAUST.” 

There is a story told that Carlyle, hav- 
ing been asked to take the reading at 
family prayers during a short visit paid 
to his friend the Provost of Kirkcaldy, 
and, as chance would have it, opening 
the Bible at the first chapter of the 
Book of Job, read on and on to the end 
of the last chapter; then, ciosing the 
volume, he remarked, “That is a marvel- 
lous, life-like drama, only to be appre- 
ciated when read right through.” If 
any of our readers have ever tried to 
perform this feat in their study, they 
will not be astonished at the consterna- 
tion of the provost, nor will they won- 
der, with Carlyle, why it was that he 
was not asked again to assist at family 
prayers in that household. It will be to 
them still less a matter of surprise that 
the book should be the subject of such 
entrancing interest to the author of 
“Sartor Resartus,” in which a similar 
field of inquiry is traversed in the mod- 
ern way of viewing the same problems. 
For in this “all men’s book,” as Carlyle 
calls Job, we have, as he says, “the old- 
est statement of the never-ending prob- 
lem,—man’s destiny, and God’s way 
with him here in this earth.” It is 
mainly on account of this universality 
that we propose to treat here of the 
Book of Job, “the Oriental Faust,” in 
connection with Goethe’s “Faust,” the 
outcome of the modern spirit and occi- 
dental modes of thought: for each in its 


11. The Sceptics of the Old Testament: Job 
Koheleth, Agur. With English Text translated 
for the first time from the primitive Hebrew as 
restored on the basis of recent Philological Dis- 
coveries. By E. J. Dillon, late Professcr of Com 
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2. Goethes Faust nach seiner Entstehung, Idee 
und Composition. Von Kuno Fischer. Zweite 
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gart, 1887. 
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own way gives expression to “the dis- 
sonance of faith and doubt” in the an- 
cient and modern world, and both ex- 
press the misgivings of noble minds in 
all ages, East and West, Semitic and 
Aryan, as each of them tries also to find 
a solution of the riddle of life. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Froude’s 
remarkable essay on Job in the West- 
minster Review for October, 1853, no 
epoch-making work has appeared in this 
country or elsewhere on the subject. 
Renan and Reuss, Dillman and De- 
litzsch, S. Cox and Cheyne, Davidson, 
and quite lately Professor Dillon, have 
thrown light on the subject in their 
scholarly researches; but they cannot be 
said to have added much by way of new 
discovery, or striking originality of 
thought in their comments. The case 
stands differently with regard to 
Goethe’s “Faust.” Kuno _ Fischer, 
Scherer, Vischer, and other more or less 
eminent “Faust” scholars, making am- 
ple use of recent discoveries among the 
papers of Goethe—especially that of the 
Urfaust in the Gichhausen copy edited 
by Erich Schmidt in 1888—have done 
much towards elucidating the obscuri- 
ties of “Faust,” intentional and other- 
wise, and have vastly enhanced the in- 
terest which attaches to the subject. 
But there is quite enough of attractive 
matter in the contemporaneous litera- 
ture which concerns itself with either of 
these unique productions of the human 
mind to render a comparative study of 
them at this present juncture both inter- 
esting and instructive. 

In the Book of Job, according to 
Quinet, we see scepticism lurking, like 
a serpent, in the Holy of Holies. This 
may be taken simply as a bold simile, 
and, as such, courting admiration with- 
out commanding unreserved acceptance 
on our part; yet it may be admitted that 
in this “psychological drama” of the 
Hebrews we have the highest form of 
religious doubt stated in startlingly 
bold language. Its special interest lies 
in the fact that it contains so much 
which is akin to modern thought, and 
that it so “truly and forcibly states the 
doubts and misgivings which harrow 
the souls of thinking men of all ages and 
nations.” But the book does more than 
this. Here we not only catch a glimpre 
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of the darkness beyond our ken; its 
pages are also illumined by the faint 
rays of a faith partly, at least, dispell- 
ing the gloom, though the flickering 
flame more than once is threatened with 
complete extinction—a faith not only in 
righteousness as tending unto life, 
which is the main characteristic of Jew- 
ish thought, but faith, too, in the right- 
eousness of God, spite of all appear- 
ance to the contrary. 

It may be conceded that the work be- 
longs to the “freeminded school of 
thought,” just as the modern “r'aust,” 
also a drama of man’s destiny, is pro- 
foundly influenced by the rationalistic 
doubt of the century. But in the pro- 
logue to the “Faust” in which Goethe 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Book of Job, he also shows that both 
works have much higher aims than 
mere negative criticism of the current 
traditional views on ethics and religion. 
Coleridge went too far in calling the 
“Faust” the mouthpiece of the preva- 
lent scepticism, and in saying that in- 
credulus odi is its key-note throughout. 
The Book of Job is, indeed, an attempt 
to “humanize Judaism,” and_ the 
“Faust” is the outcome of modern 
humanism. But then, one of the tasks 
humanism sets itself to accomplish is 
the positive attempt to indicate the 
process and to mark out the lines of de- 
velopment in the “ascent of man” from 
lower to higher things. For this reason 
these two masterpieces of the world’s 
literature are not merely the expression 
of a Titanic revolt against theological 
dogmatism, or attacks on the glaring 
fallacies of theistic optimism. The 
“Melchizedek of Hebrew literature,” as 
Delitzsch calls Job, on account of the 
mystery which surrounds its age and 
authorship, has this in common with the 
person of Melchizedek, that it furnishes 
sustenance to the faithful in their strug- 
gles. It could not do so if it were 
merely what some represent it to be, the 
product of eviscerated faith, although it 
graphically describes the temporary 
eclipse and revival of faith. So, too, the 
“Faust” is not only the expression of 
“that restless and corrosive doubt” 
which consumes souls like that of 
amiel, who accordingly sees in it the 
spectre of his own conscience and the 


guost of his own torment; it is also the 
determined effort to conquer honest 
doubt and to struggle our of the dark- 
ness of desponding scepticism and 
moral pravity into the light of truth and 
high effort, under Divine guidance and 
the regenerative influences of Divine 
love. Both poems, in short, from the 
speculative side, may and ought to be 
regarded in the light of a “Théodicée,” 
ana from the practical point of view, as 
Froude puts it, are “dramas of the trial 
of man, with Almighty God and the 
angels as the spectators of it.” 

Both poems, then, contain a plulos- 
ophy of religion; and though each of 
them is the natural outcome of a pecu!- 
iar period in the history of Eastern and 
Western thought respectively, they are 
alike eminently cosmopolitan in concep- 
tion and treatment. “Why, Eliphaz 
talks like Helvetius or Saint Lambert, 
and Job is the antagonist of individual- 
ism,” cries Pierre Leroux in his strange 
paraphrase of the Book of Job, and he 
regards Job as an anti-clerical Socialist, 
—an extreme instance to show that the 
ancient writer even now appeals still 
to the human heart. In the same way 
tne herd of commonplace expositors in 
all ages, seeing in Job the type of an 
Eastern saint rather than a Western 
sage, held him up simply as a pattern of 
patient suffering, whilst such an en- 
lightened critic as Professor Cheyne 
speaks of him as 


the first of those poet-theologians from 
whom we English have learned so much, 
and who are all the more impressive as 
teachers because the truths which they 
teach are steeped in emotion, and have for 
their background a comprehensive view cf 
the complex and many-colored universe. 


Considering, then, the books for our 
present purpose simp!y in the light of 
literary productions, we may now pro- 
ceed to point out the coincidences and 
contrasts between them in their state- 
ment of the problem of life, and in their 
attempts at finding a solution of the 
many moral difficulties which engage 
the attention of the sceptic, or seeker 
after truth in every age, and not least so 
in ourown. Such are the origin of evil, 
the prevalence of injustice, the indefi- 
niteness of moral standards, the uncer- 
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tainty of man’s final destiny. Job and 
“Faust” agree, that poetic justice is 
done in the end: on the whole they take 
up the optimistic standpoint, ‘All's well 
that ends well.” The angels carry off 
the redeemed soul of Faust after his 
many sad lapses into error and sin. 
The epilogue of the Book of Job rein- 
states the hero in his prosperous posi- 
tion after a course of instruction in the 
sweet uses of adversity. The path and 
goal, however, are not the same in each. 
The Liuterungsprocess is utterly un- 
like. 

In the Hebrew poem are presented the 
trials and triumphs of the righteous, 
who robustly vindicates his innocence 
to the last. In the German poem we see 
tae mind struggling uneasily to break 
through its narrow boundaries of 
knowledge, like Homunculus in his 
phial, trying to gain freedom from con- 
finement, passing thence through vari- 
ous experiences of moral degradation 
and mental humiliation, saved at last by 
honest effort after repeated failures in 
the attempt to reconcile the real with 
the ideal, supported and supplemented 
by Divine grace. In Job we see the 
human conscience standing question- 
ingly before the shrine of eternal jus- 
tice, demanding, at times too daringly, 
a full explanation of the discord be- 
tween righteous conduct and_ the 
strange dealings with his faithful ser- 
vant by a judge er hypothesi righteous, 
but taught at last humble acquiescence 
in the inscrutable designs of a power 
whom finite reason cannot comprehend. 
In “Faust” there is no question about 
70d’s justice; it all turns on the possi- 
bility of man’s triumph over adverse 
forces in nature, the artificialities and 
falsities of life, the limitations of scien- 
ti.e knowledge, the impossibility of get- 
ting firm hold of artistic ideals, and the 
obstacles in the way of social ameliora- 
tion and philanthropic effort. The final 
outcome is not success, but the hero is 
enabled to reach a higher level of puri- 
fied existence after passing through the 
mire and mud of moral contamination 
with evil; and, after a sensuous sub- 
mergence of his spiritual nature in ma- 
terial indulgence, attaining to higher 
conception of duty dutifully performed. 
Job falls from the high vantage-ground 
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of faith and patience. Faust falls from 
the pinnacle of intellectual contempla- 
tion and spiritual rapture, in which he 
would embrace the whole universe to 
quench his insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge and take all humanity to his 
bosom, his heart full of the sorrow of 
the world. Both, by an act of Divine 
mercy, are saved from final and irre- 
trievable fall. They recover lost ground 
and reach a higher platform, after hav- 
ing been humbled and purified by the 
agonies of the struggling spirit. Both 
learn to confess, as Faust does, man’s 
liability to error— 


Man errs the while he strives, 


but also in the case of both is verified 
the Divine prediction of final victory for 
the good man groping for the right way. 


A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way- 


Faust arrives at the goal by a more 
circuitous path than Job, as the prob- 
lems of life become more complicated in 
the nineteenth century. Job’s bold self- 
assertion— 


My righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go: 

My heart shall not reproach me as long as 
I live (xxvii. 6)— 

is balanced by his touching resignation: 


Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him 

(xiii. 15.) 
We see the spirit of submission taught 
in the more simple philosophy of Ju- 
daism as the only escape from the net of 
doubt. In Faust, too, resignation comes 
in as a condition of the higher life of 
man. Expectation is, by force of cir- 
cumstances, farin advance of fulfil- 
ment, but it is not a voluntary submis- 
sion to the unavoidable, as in the case 
of Job. The way of salvation, as ex- 
pressed by the choir of angels at the 
close of “Faust,” is contained in the 
following lines:— 


Whoe'er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 


It is more in the manner of the West; it 
is the gospel of work peculiar to an in- 
dustrial epoch. Job looks back on his 
past life of active benevolence regret- 
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fully. Faust looks forward to redeem- 
ing the time, spending the rest of his 
life in active usefulness for the general 
good. It is the Arian view of the 
world’s redemption. 

Whilst these are the main lines of the 
two poems where they run parallel or 
diverge from each other, there are minor 
coincidences or contrasts which may be 
fitly mentioned here, before we proceed 
to examine more minutely the manner 
in which they each discuss the problem 
of life. Both are founded on a historical 
basis. There seems to be no doubt as 
to the actual existence of either Job or 
Faust; yet both are used as types for 
parabolic teaching in the philosophical 
dramas which bear their name. Again, 
the colloquies of Job may be compared 
with the more disquisitive portions of 
the second part of “Faust,” both con- 
taining views on contemporary theories, 
on physical science and natural philos- 
ophy. As Job, “the travelled citizen” 
of the East in an age of general enlight- 
enment, displays unusual acquaintance 
with out-of-the-way knowledge, so 
Goethe, the man of universal attain- 
ments, alludes in the “Faust” to con- 
troversies connected with science, litera- 
ture, and art during the age of the 
Aufklirungszeit. So wide indeed is the 
grasp of Goethe’s mind, and so manifold 
his attainments, that the marvellous 
diverseness of his allusions might al- 
most lead to sceptical views some cen- 
turies hence as to his being the sole 
author of them all. He may be then, as 
Grimm suggests, turned into a myth, and 
critics will be busily engaged in examin- 
ing the varied and often ill-fitting por- 
tions of the “Faust” as to which are 
genuine and which spurious, just as the 
critics of the Book of Job now cast 
doub: on the genuineness and integrity 
of some portions, trying to re-arrange 
the text, to find the proper place for 
what are supposed to be dislocated pas- 
sages, and to purify it from foreign ac- 
cretions and interpolated glosses, or 
even to add lost bits here and there to 
give it greater cohesion and consistency. 

Another striking resemblance lies in 
the emphasis which both books lay on 
our ignorance of the ultimate reason of 
things, even as to those phenomena 
which seem subject to the cognizance 
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of our natural senses, and on the de- 
spondency in which a large survey of 
human life leaves the mind. From this 
it has been inferred that the authors of 
both works were pessimistic agnostics 
of the deepest dye. Yet such an infer- 
ence is unjustifiable. There are pas- 
sages in Job and the “Faust” which 
point distinctly to a different conclusion. 
In the case of Goethe, who is so near to 
us in time, we know for certain that on 
the whole he was an optimist, especially 
towards the close of his life—thougnh, 
like all of us, he had his darker mo- 
ments, and the first part of the *«'aust” 
and much in the tone and texture of the 
second part is in the minor key of melan- 
choly pessimism. In the case of Job 
we have no independent biographical 
materials to correct false impressions on 
this subject: hence the readiness of the 
interpreters to doubt the genuineness 
of those passages which are not in per- 
fect agreement with the somewhat pes- 
simistic view of life, which is generally 
presented by the book. 

To add one more trait common to both 
works, the dark background of the pic- 
ture they offer is a state of society and 
social morality and polity which in a 
great measure justifies that intellectual 
bewilderment and sad depression of 
feeling which are at the root of all the 
sceptical doubts they contain. In such 
a state of society men ask themselves 
whether, indeed, the world bears traces 
of a Divine government, and this is 
equally true whether it be in the age of 
national decadence in Judzea or Ger- 
many. The more advanced the state of 
intellectual culture in such an epoch of 
history, the more poignant will be the 
feeling of regret on account of the dis- 
crepancy between political and social 
ideals, and their realization in fact. 

Now as to the contrasts. In Job we 
miss what is so obvious and interesting 
in the “Faust,” the hints as to the inner 
history of the author's life; for, by the 
confession of Goethe himself, here we 
have an actual transcript of his own life 
and varied experiences, his inner strug- 
gles, his triumphs and defeats. We 


have no ground for believing that author 
and hero in the Book of Job can be simi- 
larly identified, though there are not 
wanting passages, such as the touching 
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elegy contained in the thirtieth chapter, 
which evidently express the author's 
own feelings and refer to his personal 
history. Again, though the friends of 
Job may be real persons and not, which 
seems more likely, types of the varying 
shades of Jewish thought with which 
the writer finds himself in disagree- 
ment, yet love and friendship are not 
treated in all their breadth and fulness 
here, nor are they regarded as the most 
important elements of life in the same 
way as they are in the German poem. 
Moreover, the sentiments and views ex- 
pressed concerning woman’s power and 
function in the “Faust” differ as widely 
from those contained in Job as the west 
does from the east. Nor can the Semitic 
seriousness which pervades the whole 
Book of Job be brought within reach of 
comparison with the boisterous humor 
and sometimes coarse burlesque in such 
scenes as “Auerbach’s Keller” and the 
“Walpurgisnacht,” whilst the sardonic 
cynicism of Mephistopheles has little in 
common with the Satan of Job. There 
is a noble irony in the speech of Je- 
hovah, and critics have noticed passages 
where Job speaks ironically of the Di- 
vine power; Professor Cheyne, too, 
points out that “Job distinctly places 
the Satan in a somewhat humorous 
light,” and he with others refers to the 
resemblance of Elihu to the Bachelor in 
“Faust.” But the ludicrous light in 
which the latter is represented there 
is very different from the _ serious 
dignity with which Elihu is_ in- 
vested in the Book of Job. No one 
could speak of the author of this 
book, with its characteristic Semitic 
seriousness, as Edmond Scherer speaks 
of the author of “Faust;” “C’est Goethe 
qui a écrit le Faust, Poeuvre unique tis- 
sue de sarcasme et de pathétique.” 
Nothing, however, brings out the con- 
trast between the two works so much as 
the constant appeal to active effort and 
the restless movement of the principal 
figures in the modern as compared with 
the exhibition of passive endurance in 
the hero of the ancient poem, where the 
movement of the drama is slow unless 
disturbed by occasional outbursts of in- 
tense passion, when the contemplative 
tone of expression is interrupted by sud- 
den turns of querulous impetuosity in 
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dialogue or soliloquy. A more impor- 
tant contrast still is the self-will, which 
throughout characterizes Faust, com- 
pared with the sad and submissive atti- 
tude of Job’s mind, as, indeed, the 
protestation of innocence in the latter 
is utterly at variance with the confes- 
sion of guilt in the former. The tempta- 
tion of Job throughout is to renounce 
his faith in Divine justice because of 
God’s incomprehensible dealings with 
himself. That of Faust is to relax the 
strenuous effort in the soul’s develop- 
ment by saying to the fleeting moment, 
“Stay and be my delight.” In _ short, 
Faust has too much force of individual 
will, which brings him into immediate 
contact with evil and the Evil One, from 
an insatiable desire of embracing every- 
thing in his own personality; he is the 
embodiment of the eighteenth-century 
individualism. Job represents not only 
himself, but the suffering servant of 
Jehovah, the Jewish nation. His com- 
plaints show the weakness of belief in 
the force of truth on behalf of his long- 
suffering compatriots in a critical period 
of their history. Job is tempted to dis- 
belief in the ideal of Divine justice; 
Faust is constantly in danger of letting 
go his hold on ideal truth and goodness. 
In fine, the chief contrast is that be- 
tween Hebrew thought, which is mainly 
preoccupied with moral problems, and 
Germanic thought facing intellectual 
problems. Nature, in our modern view 
of it, as governed throughout by law, 
suggests questionings of time and 
sense, and raises difficulties of a specu- 
lative kind which lead to scientific scep- 
ticism. Nature viewed in her most 
lovely and most awe-inspiring aspects, 
as the mysterious offspring of the mind 
of God, defying man to know her se- 
crets, leads back the Jewish thinker 
from moral scepticism to faith in God 
with unfeigned humility. So far from 
being confirmed in his scepticism by a 
contemplation of “the sadness of this 
weary and unintelligible world,” the 
consciousness of his own inability to 
trace its meaning and the power and 
hidden purpose of God in Nature leads 
Job to repent himself in dust and ashes. 
The reign of rigid law in Nature sug- 
gests doubts concerning miracles and 
revelation in modern minds, for these 
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are regarded as supernatural or inter- 
ruptions of the natural process accord- 
ing to law. In the “Faust’—we speak 
here of the first part—we see, accord- 
ingly, asin Matthew Arnold’s “Em- 
pedocles on Etna:’— 


Nothing but a devouring flame of 
thought— 


But a naked, eternally restless mind! 


Herein consists the nodus of tue trag- 
edy. The insatiable thirst for universal 
knowledge unquenched, succeeded by 
unsatisfying draughts at the forbidden 
springs of sensuous delights, and the 
subsequent disillusion in the failure of 
every attempt to give reality to his 
Eudaimonistic dreams of life’s happi- 
ness—this forms the subject of the 
tragedy. Faust never attains to the 
completion of content in the possession 
of perfect truth, or the common employs- 
ments and enjoyments of his varied 
eareer. Such thoughts would not have 
occurred to the Hebrew mind when the 
Book of Job was written. Here we 
have not even a shadow of doubt in 
supernatural Omnipotence; natural 
monsters and nature myths only add to 
the awe with which the mind contem- 
plates the works of God. There is not 
even the approach towards the modern 
idea of cosmic order, as in ally way inde- 
pendent of the ruling power in the uni- 
verse. Both Job and Faust are strug- 
gling for the light; the former for the 
dim light of faith to guide his faltering 
steps in the dreary darkness with which 
undeserved suffering envelopes his soul; 
the latter for the light of reason which 
shall clear up the mystery of the uni- 
verse to his impatient mind. Both tem- 
porarily succumb and both triumph in 
the end; but as far as they do so, it is 
only by an act of grace from above; and 
thus their struggles and sufferings leave 
them stronger than they were before. 

And now, to approach more critically 
the subject-matter of the two poems in 
its bearing on certain contemporary ten- 
dencies of thought, we may consider 
how far both represent the intellectual 
revolt of an “age of reason” against 
dogmas, or forms of faith supposed to be 
founded on revelation. That the Book 
of Job bears the traces of some such 
religious crisis, in which the convictions 
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of thinking men underwent a severe 
sifting process to distinguish truth from 
traditional accretions, has been already 
admitted. To speak of it as Freigeistersi 
—Freethought—as Delitzsch does, may 
be too strong a term to use; and the gen- 
eralization of Renan, that the Book of 
Job breathes l’esprit frondeur du nomade, 
is too wide in its application, apart from 
the fact that nomadic tribes are rather 
the slaves to traditional beliefs than re- 
ligious innovators. The book bears un- 
mistakable marks of a transition period 
in the development of religious ethics 
among the Hebrews. It marks an ad- 
vance from a more selfish to a more dis- 
interested view of virtue and its reward. 
And this from the nature of the case. 
Apparently undeserved national calam- 
ities, in complete contradiction to the 
belief in the common retribution theory, 
rendered it necessary to correct the old 
formula by the light of this new fact. 
This was first pointed out most forcibly 
by Froude in his well-known essay, 
though he and others after him have 
gone too far in identifying Job’s way of 
reasoning with that of the most recent 
opponents of the Utilitarian system of 
ethics; for the calculating spirit of 
“moral arithmetic” which reckons with 
the counters of pleasure and pain is 
different from the Hebrew method of 
regarding prosperity as a reward of 
goodness and adversity as a proof of 
Divine displeasure. Still, the main in- 
terest of the poem centres in the con- 
troversy between Job and his friends. 
They are worsted in the argument, and 
Satan is defeated in his contention. To 
the question, “Does Job serve God for 
nought?’ the answer is given in the 
affirmative by the logic of facts, and the 
new theory of disinterested goodness 
has in part at least displaced the old 
mechanical view of Divine retribution. 
Thus the point on which Job turns, as 
Godet justly remarks, is “the conquest 
of the truth upon a vital point of mono- 
theism, for we have human conscience 
in conflict with the justice of God.” 
The writer’s aim is to bridge over the 
chasm between man’s destiny and his 
deserts by showing that such unde- 
served suffering serves the purpose of 
moral education, that it works out his 
deliverance from the servitude of self- 
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ishness. In this way the book may be 
regarded as a poetical treatise on the 
“ethical significance of suffering.”’ The 
revolt, therefore, against the commonly 
received opinion is not in the nature of 
a negative criticism, but the search after 
a higher truth, undiscovered as yet by 
the orthodox champions of piety and 
virtue. It is their view of revealed 
truth which Job sets himself to contro- 
vert, whilst yearning himself for a 
Divine revelation, which shall explain 
the great enigma of human suffering. 
The problem remains unsolved. He 
ends in bowing in humble submission to 
the Divine verdict, the denial of his re- 
quest to know the hidden reason of 
things as above human comprehension. 
But a step in advance has been made in 
the evolution of morality, whilst the 
mystery of moral progress being thus 
conditioned remains undisclosed. 

In the “Faust,” the hero, as we have 
pointed out already, is subjected to a 
different trial, ease and enjoyment be- 
coming the occasion of diverting him 
from the path of continuous self-devel- 
opment, or deviation from the line of 
progress stretching towards the ideal. 
Momentary satisfaction, in fact, with 
what is, instead of strenuous effort 
under the spur of a Divine discontent to 
that which “ever is to be,” forms his 
temptation. It is the weak side of 
humanism or Hellenism, which, as 
Mephistopheles reminds us, 


To cheerful things the heart of man en- 
tices. 
Goethe, “the last Hellene,” is the herald 
of the New Paganism, the modern Re- 
naissance, the Religion of Culture. The 
ideal of the “Faust” is not, as in the 
Book of Job, perfect holiness, but the 
perfection of humanity, as indeed the 
original hero of the Faust Saga is the 
representative of Humanism, the intel- 
lectual rival of the Reformation. But 
the tendency both of the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is in the direction of sceptical 
secularism. This in the nineteenth cen- 
tury becomes crystallized into a belief 
in the saving power of culture. But the 
“Faust” contains, as Grimm puts it, 
Goethe’s own credo. Like Job, it too 
marks a critical period in the history of 
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thought; it gives expression to the con- 
flict between science and religion, faith 
and doubt, the thirst for universal 
knowledge and the weariness which 
comes of baffled attempts to attain it, 
leading to intellectual decadence and 
moral turpitude, and finding its way 
back to better things in following the 
call of social duty. The Faust Saga did 
lend itself admirably for giving poetical 
expression to this, and Goethe tells us 
how that was the reason why he was 
attracted by it. “I, too, had cast about 
for knowledge in all directions, and soon 
convinced myself of the futility of the 
search. I, too, had made experiments 
of life in different directions, but always 
came back unsatisfied and tormented.” 
He is drawn, therefore, by intellectual 
affinity towards “the speculator” of the 
sixteenth century, who “took to himself 
eagle’s wings to explore the finality of 
things in heaven and earth.” But the 
wings do not carry Faust far enough or 
fast enough into the unknown regions; 
the sense of failure, accordingly, pro- 
duces the reverse of happiness as the 
result of painful intellectual labor and 
the bitterness of the curse pronounced 
on all the tantalizing promises of the 
world, dazzling the mind with false 
appearances—fame, possession, noble 
deeds, hope itself, faith, and “above all 
patience.” Very different this from 
Job’s cursing the day of his birth, 
though in both cases existence becomes 
a burden and death an object of desire. 
When Faust declares that he is healed 
from the infirmity of vainly trying to 
find out the whole truth, and determines 
to seek happiness in self-indulgent de- 
lights and satisfaction in making com- 
mon cause with human joy and sorrow, 
he expresses Goethe’s own convictions. 
But as in the “Faust,” so in the nine- 
teenth century, scepticism hesitates 
before it takes a final plunge into the 
abyss of intellectual suicide; it seeks 
refuge in agnosticism; it neither ven- 
tures to affirm nor to deny that we are 
capable of arriving at absolute truth. 
The scepticism of the “Faust,” i.e., the 
scepticism of our century, is less ag- 
gressive than that of the eighteenth; it 
is more ready to recognize the value of 
positive religion; it is far from fervid— 
saving some exceptions—in its denials; 
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it finds refuge in an undefined mys- 
ticism, which, while standing aloof from 
a profession of supernatural religion, 
seeks refuge in mystic transcen- 
dentalism as the ark of the cov- 
enant for preserving the _ spiritual 
ideal. And what is this ideal if 
neither truth nor happiness are at- 
tainable in life? What is it that 
gives it any value and makes it worth 
saving? The answer is, altruistic en- 
deavor. Here, again, Goethe, as “the 
secretary of his age,” expresses its high- 
est aims. These are twofold: self-cul- 
ture, intellectual and moral, for thé com- 
mon good; and active beneficence in giv- 
ing ease and brightness to the life of 
others. Neither Job nor the “Faust” 
finally relapse into desponding scepti- 
cism; Nirvana is not the goal of either; 
death is not regarded as our “sole re- 
deemer from the terrible evils of life.” 
This view of life in ancient and modern 
Buddhism finds no place in the ancient 
and modern poems before us. There is 
a passing mood like it which recurs on 
occasion in the course of the two life- 
dramas before us, but it is not the per- 
manent attitude of mind in either Job 
or Faust. If speculation fails to satisfy 
the mind, if full acquaintance with the 
little world and the great leave the spirit 
unsatisfied, if even the pursuit of the 
ideal in the cloudland of the great clas- 
sical past and it reunion with the mod- 
ern and romantic ideal proves futile, 
what remains then but the cheerful ac- 
complishment of the “common task,” 
joyousness in work, the performance of 
duty, and these, combined with the 
sweet abandonment to dutiful renunci- 
ation— 


Thou shalt abstain—renounce—refrain! 
Such is the everlasting song 
That in the ears of all men rings,— 
That unrelieved our whole life long, 
Each hour, in passing, hoarsely sings. 


All this is in curious agreement with 
the new scepticism, which tries to com- 
bine honest work with honest doubt. 
We see it most clearly expressed in the 
following passages taken from the first 
volume of Froude’s “Short Studies on 
yreat Subjects:”— 


A general doubt is coming up like a 
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thunder storm against the wind, and 
blackening the sky. Those who cling 
most tenaciously to the faith in which they 
were educated, yet confess themselves per- 
plexed. They know what they believe; 
but why they believe it, or why they 
should require others to believe, they can- 
not tell, or cannot agree. We take refuge 
in practical work; we believe, perhaps, 
that the situation is desperate, and hope- 
less of improvement; we refuse to let the 
question be disturbed. But we cannot es- 
cape from our shadow, and the spirit of 
uncertainty will haunt the world like an 
uneasy ghost, till we take it by the throat 
like men. 


For this reason the “Faust” has been 
-alled the secular Bible of Germany. It 
is the gospel of work preached by 
Goethe and Carlyle. If speculation fails 
in satisfying the cravings of the inquir- 
ing spirit, if wisdom and happiness can- 
not dwell together, as the wisdom-guild 
of the learned, to which the author of 
the Book of Job belonged, fondly 
thought, and taught, we moderns must 
turn our attention to practice so as to 
render life worth living; if we cannot 
be sure about anything, we can at least 
be useful in our day and generation. 

It is the Religion of Deed, Goethe’s 
“psalm of life,” fit for the stirring age 
of actuality. It amounts almost, if it 
does not altogether, to a deification of 
deed in the absence of firm belief in a 
deity. For this reason he gives us in the 
first part of “Faust” a revised version of 
the well-known text from St. John’s 
Gospel: 


In the beginning was the Deed, 


and represents the poet in the second 
part leading the van in the triumphal 
progress of the “Géttin aller Thiitig- 
keiten.” Practical energy and self-cul- 
ture for this end are the whole duty of 
man. “He only deserves liberty and life 
who daily strives to conquer them.” 
Man is not placed here for the purpose 
of propounding or solving problems, but 
in order to act his part creditably. 
There is one problem, indeed, which has 
to be faced,—the social problem,—but 
that is of a practical nature. Accord- 
ingly, the concluding act of the second 
“Faust” brings the hero before us as a 
social reformer, whose aim is to reclaim 
land, to render it fertile, and to found on 
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it a happy colony of organized labor. It 
holds out the prospect that in the ages 
to come millions of human beings will 
be rendered happy. This sheds an 
afterglow of light on the dying Faust, 
who at last may enjoy, without danger 
of losing the wager, a transient happi- 
ness in the supreme moment of his life. 


In proud anticipation of such high bliss 
I now enjoy the highest moment. 


Yet even here the ghost of doubt cannot 
be laid. Even in this last and noblest 
attempt the aged Faust is foiled: the 
working out of his scheme produces 
more of immediate harm than future 
good. Here, too, the experimenter 
fails; blindness and death overtake him, 
and release him from a burden _ too 
heavy to bear. But the ennobled part 
of him, coming out of the crucible of 
doubt and disappointment, is rescued 
before the curtain drops; a mystic beati- 
fication takes place; by an act of Divine 
grace the soul is delivered from its 
mortal coil, but in process of develop- 
ment, in a state of chrysalis. 

Thus the “Faust,” like the Book of 
Job, ends with the acknowledgment 
that we cannot solve unaided the prob- 
lem of life. “Here is the key,” said 
Goethe to Eckermann two years before 
his death, “to Faust’s redemption: the 
striving soul alone is capable of salva- 
tion.” But it is love which inspires the 
effort, and love is a Divine gift. When 
the limited understanding is apt to 
doubt as to the intrinsic value of life, 
the spirit of man, saved by effort as a 
disciplinary force and by grace from 
above, rises above such questionings on 
the ultimate reason of things; “in old 
age we all become mystics.” 

Here, then, we have the same result 
as in the Book of Job: there is an ad- 
vance in moral culture, but not a reso- 
lution of intellectual difficulties. The 
intention in the debates in Job and in 
the “legendary spectacle” of the 
“Faust” seems to be this, to convey the 
truth that, whilst it is not given to man 
to solve the last problems of life and 
mind, the moral advancement of the 
race is helped forward by speculative 
enquiry as well as by practical experi- 
ment. To the Hebrew there existed no 
solution of the problem of fate except 


that contained in the law and the proph- 
ets, and these are not so much as men- 
tioned in the Book of Job, the greatest 
memorial of Hebrew genius, because 
the author in his Dungeon Castle of De- 
spair attempts here to solve the prob- 
lem independently, but fails. He finds 
no rational exit from the maze of life, 
but holds fast to the Old Testament 
ideal of holiness, and in the end makes 
an act of humble submission to the in- 
scrutable Deity whose ways are past 
finding out. Goethe, “the prince of 
modern letters and modern thought,” in 
the same way keeps close to his ideal of 
harmonious development as the result 
of self-culture, each fall and failure of 
the hero advancing the process of nat- 
ural regeneration. But he, too, at the 
close of the chequered career of Faust, 
has recourse to a supernatural agency in 
finally effecting his redemption. In 
neither case is the intellect left com- 
pletely satisfied by a logical explanation 
of the natural and moral order of things. 
Job is overawed by the mystery of the 
Divine power and returns to his alle- 
giance in faith and fear. Faust, re- 
pelled by the Erdgeist, the Spirit of 
Nature, receives a severe rebuff, and 
finds refuge in feeling and religious 
sentiment when reason is_ baffled; 
“Gefiihl ist alles.” In neither the one 
nor the other is it by discussion and 
argument, conviction and proof, that the 
dubitations of the mind with which they 
both start are set at rest. They fall 
back, one on the revelations of faith and 
the other on the intuition of love, so 
that it is not by reasoning faculty nor 
by intellectual vision that the secrets of 
the universe and the mystery of life are 
discovered. For this reason the writer 
of the Book of Job seems to hold that 
whilst doubt, resting on conscientious 
conviction, has a right to correct the 
false interpretation of revealed truths, 
it has no right to supersede it. In a 
similar manner Goethe seems to convey 
the idea in his “Faust” that, whilst it is 
impracticable to try to solve life’s eniz- 
mas finally and absolutely, it is not im- 
possible, if in our enquiries we keep 
within the assigned limits, to make 
scepticism subserve the purpose of 
moral culture and spiritual self-con- 
quest. 
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There are recurrent surds in all 
human reasoning which defy further 
solution, and yet they are as important 
as the surds of algebra to mathematical 
calculation, and it is well to use them in 
speculations of this nature. The Book 
of Job is not, as a modern sceptic has 
-alled it, “a splendid declamation in 
favor of agnosticism,” though it is quite 
true, as the same writer goes on to say, 
that Job understood what we are begin- 
ning to learn slowly in the present day 
—‘“that the wisest of us cannot presume 
to comprehend even a fractional part of 
the vast scheme of the universe.” It 
leaves the great problem of the unequal 
distribution of good and evil practically 
unanswered. So it is with the wider, 
all-comprehensive problem, “Canst thou 
by searching find out God?’ re-echoed in 
the “Faust” three thousand years or so 
later— 


Who dare express Him? 

And who profess Him, 

Saying, I believe in Him? 
in both we are left to dwell on the futil- 
ity of attempting to grasp the idea of the 
“infinite unknown.” But the recurrence 
of such questions in the human mind in 
all ages of the world tends to show that, 
though unable to know all, at least we 
“know in part,” and that to desist from 
asking is impossible; and since “the real, 
the only, and deepest theme in the his- 
tory of the world and of man,” accord- 
ing to Goethe, “to which all the rest are 
subordinate, remains the conflict be- 
tween faith and unfaith,” a relapse into 
something like dogmatic agnosticism is 
as undesirable as it is in the long run 
impracticable. The same questions will 
present themselves anew and _ with 
greater force in every age of active 
thought, and with every step in advance 
made by religious and philosophical re- 
flection. We must accept the answer, 
which, though not entirely satisfying, 
can at least for the time being allay 
doubt: we are bound to accept partial 
knowledge and probability when com- 
plete knowledge and certainty are inac- 
cessible. 

But what is gained, it may be asked, 
in thus harking back to the old argu- 
ment that, if there are mysteries in na- 
ture which we cannot fathom, we must 


not wonder at still deeper mysteries 
which enshroud the Deity and our own 
destiny? Does this not amount to a con- 
fession of the agnostic creed? With 
one consent, on this head at least unani- 
mous, all modern expositors of the Book 
of Job agree with the modern men of 
science in the confession of their iy- 
noramus et ignorabimus where the last 
problems of life and mind are concerned. 
Is the Book of Job, then, an ancient ver- 
sion of a modern plea for philosophic 
doubt? Are the ironical enquiries of the 
Divine Interrogator at its close simply 
intended to convince us of our own ina- 
bility to answer one in a thousand ques- 
tions, or, in modern phrase, that to fol- 
low Nature into_her hiding-places for 
the purpose of discovering the origin 
and essence of cosmic force and law is 
an impossible task? And is the speech 
of Jehovah an instance of what logi- 
cians call the fallacy of many interroga- 
tions employed for the purpose of baf- 
fling the human inquirer, simply to 
wring from him a confession of igno- 
rance and humble submission? Not so. 
The apparent inconclusiveness of the 
Book of Job contains a twofold lesson. 
Philosophie doubt, it seems to say, is in- 
tended as a trial of faith, in the sense 
of a test, as when Bishop Butler speaks 
of speculative difficulties as the tempta- 
tion of nobler minds. It also becomes a 
trial of strength, as a spur to intellectual 
activity in the sense in which Lessing 
prefers endless search after truth to its 
immediate possession. An overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of the superhuman 
greatness of truth acts as a stimulant to 
the truth-seeker—the true sceptic, who 
is not daunted by the overpowering con- 
viction that, in this voyage of discovery 
on the boundless ocean, the horizon will 
constantly shift and widen out before 
the view of the enterprising mariner. 
“Do not expect an explanation of it” 
(the second part of “Faust’’), wrote 
Goethe to Reinhard in 1831. “Like the 
history of the universe and of man, the 
last solved problem suggests at once 2 
new one still to be solved.” This is but 
too frequently forgotten In the present 
day. The nineteenth century, at once 
so eager and so hopeless in its fitful ven- 
tures of faith and its adventurous aber- 
rations of unfaith—setting out alter- 
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nately to explore the regions of the 
natural and to reconnoitre at the 
boundaries of the supernatural world— 
attempts too much at times, and, recoil- 
ing, loses courage to go on in the search 
of truth. It torgets the saying of that 
great religious sceptic, Pascal, that 
tuere is just light enough given us to 
guide our faith, and that there is just 
darkness enough left for exercising it. 
Beyond this we cannot go. There are 
the limits set to human intelligence in 
its efforts to grasp the meaning of life, 
but no limitations apparently to further 
eftorts of discovery. There is nothing 
to hinder us from producing the line of 
inquiry ad infinitum, because truth is 
infinite. Such seems to have been the 
conviction in the mind of the author of 
Job, and, therefore, with inimitable art 
he leads up to it as the final result of 
these antiphonal strains, now of lament, 
now again of despairing passion, of 
mournful soliloquies and lyrica! cries, 
verging on revolt, until at last, solem- 
nized, subdued, soothed, giving earnest 
heed to the Divine voice, Job performs 
an act of homage before the inscrutable 
Power, bowing in reverential silence 
before the great Mystery with “the 
humility born of doubt.” He makes at 
last a frank confession of his inability 
to cope with matters which are too high 
for him. The stormy agitation within 
is stilled, and calm resignation super- 
venes; it is the peace which passes all 
understanding. 


The old blank hopelessness of the ear- 
nest sceptic is passing away. When his 
faith in the theory he has been brought 
up in has broken down, he does not feel 
that God has gone with it. All around 
him testifies to Him, and he has now a 
power of realizing the greatness of the 
marvel of His works, and of learning from 
that realization an implicit trust in Him, 
that in a past age could scarcely have been 
more than a misty dream. Out of a bitter 
lesson of humility come first trust and 
then peace.’ 


In Job and the “Faust,” then, we may 
be said to have a moral rather than an 


1 Roots, *‘A Plea for Toleration.”” London, 
1873. The author, it may be said without indis- 
cretion, was the iate Lord Pembroke, though, it 
is well to add, that the book in question was 
written when he was a very young man. 
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intellectual solution of the problem. In 
Job, the man, we have a sublime exam- 
ple of “disinterested worth,” but we 
have not in the Book of Job a strictly 
logical refutation of “the dogged defena- 
ers of popular belief,” or still less a com- 
plete answer to the mental difficulty 
suggested in his or their questionings. 
“Do what is right and ask no ques- 
tions!” that seems to be the final out- 
come of the controversy, or, as Carlyle 
puts it, “Let him who gropes painfully 
in darkness or uncertain light lay this 
precept well to heart, ‘Do the duty 
which lies nearest to thee,’ which thou 
knowest to be a duty.” As we follow 
the development of the drama and note 
the critical moments, we see how each 
of them becomes a turning-point in the 
mental struggles of the hero, until at 
last he reaches the high table-land of 
hopeful assurance, and with “the sub- 
lime audacity of faith” waits patiently 
for the final vindication of his own 
cause. In the mean time, accepting the 
unaccountable facts of existence as a 
trial of that faith, he returns to the 
standpoint of the pious sceptic, “Fear 
God and keep his commandments;” be- 
yond this the wisdom literature of the 
Hebrews does not carry its votaries. 

In the prologue to the “Faust” we 
have an equally decided indication of 
the ethical idea underlying the whole 
poem. Here, too, the superiority of an 
active and beneficent over a brooding 
and quiescent agnosticism is clearly 
expressed. The author of the nine- 
teenth-century drama seems to say: It 
is of no use languidly to dwell on the 
problems suggested by science and mod- 
ern thought, trying to unravel the 
twisted and twirled tangle of philoso- 
phies of life, fit only to occupy the idle 
hours of lotus-eaters in dreamland; 
what is wanted is the performance of 
deeds done under a deep sense of a Di- 
vine Presence giving unity to the whole, 
following out, as far as it may be traced, 
the Divine Idea in the actual order of 
things. “To be active is man’s first 
duty,” says Goethe elsewhere, “and in 
the necessary intervals of leisure to get 
a clear knowledge of outward things 
which affords help again in further ac- 
tivities.” The same maxim is laid down 
with reiterated insistance in many pas- 
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sages of the “Faust.” Thus Prudence, 
personified in the controversy carried on 
with Fear and Hope, one leaning to 
pessimism, the other to optimism, 
adopts the via media in the expression of 
her belief in the superintending guid- 
ance of the “Goddess of Activities,” 
whose name is Victoria, and who sits 
on her throne surrounded by a splendid 
light of glory. So in the dispute as to 
the value of a life spent in acts of public 
utility, Faust declares loftily— 


Deeds are all and fame is nought. 


So the great “Earth Spirit” himself is 
called the “world-and-deed” genius; so 
Homunculus even is proudly deter- 
mined— 


Whilst I exist, I must be acting. 


In the first part of “Faust,” when the 
conflict between the physical and the 
intellectual nature threatens to end in 
the victory of the baser over the nobler 
part of Faust; and when, repelled by the 
Lrdgeist and forbidden to unlock the 
secret of Nature, he expresses his loath- 
ing for all science and determines to 
plunge into the depth of sensuous de- 
lights; when he bids adieu to reflection, 
and in the rush and roar of mundane life 
seeks a base relaxation after his high 
effort has been thus baffled, he neverthe- 
less ends by saying— 


Restless activity proves the man. 


In the second part he warns Helena to 
beware of wasting time and energies in 
useless inquiries about her destiny, and 
exhorts her instead to make the best use 
of her opportunities, and he reminds her 
that 


To be is duty, though but for an instant. 


Activity, striving, moderation of desire, 
renunciation—these are the things com- 
mended in the moral philosophy of the 
“Faust.” As in Job there is a restora- 
tion of the former prosperity when he 
has learned to do without it, so, in the 
ease of Faust, though life is lovely in 
retrospect, the aim of the higher life is 
not to enjoy, but to be engaged in active 
usefulness. No doubt, in both there are 


intimations of immertality, though, as 
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might be expected, there is a nearer ap- 
proach to the sure and certain hope in 
the later poet. He claims posthumous 
existence as his birthright, and looks 
forward to endless activity hereafter as 
a natural consequence of this life: hap- 
piness here and hereafter rises out of 
the same soil of terrestrial activity. “A 
useless life,’ he says in his “Iphigeneia,”’ 
“is an early death.” 

It must not be supposed that, because 
the solution is ethical rather than log- 
ical, the consideration of the attempt to 
solve the problem intellectually in the 
two poems is on that account less im- 
portant or less interesting. On the con- 
trary, looking at it from our present 
standpoint, what strikes us as the most 
curious feature in both is not only their 
mutual resemblance, but the many co- 
incidences of thought they contain with 
the most recent forms of speculation. 
One of them is the poetical conception 
of Nature. The graphic truthfulness of 
natural description in the Book of Job 
has often been dwelt upon, not only by ° 
poetic minds like Herder’s, but by scien- 
tists such as Buffon in his “Natural 
History,” and Alexander von Humboldt 
in his “Cosmos.” Yet there is a differ- 
ence. Nature in the Book of Job is a 
manifestation of the Divine Power, not 
a conglomerate of forces in our modern 
way of speaking; not, indeed, a mani- 
festation of mere arbitrary power, but 
absolute power moved by love and jus- 
tice, felt rather than understood by mor- 


tals. There is something in Job’s atti- 
tude towards Nature resembling a 
devout Theism, not in Wordsworth’s 


and embracing 


sense as enveloping 
man’s soul in sympathetic contact 
and communion,—man and Nature 


are still things apart,—but still, Nature 
“bathed in an atmosphere of emotion.” 
In the “Faust” the modern idea of the 
reign of law is more clearly referred to, 
and the morphological process in Na- 
ture, which is Goethe’s way of express- 
ing evolution, is transferred to man’s 
moral nature. Thus it is by “natural 
selection” that the Divine order in Na- 
ture “favors the steadfast, the active, 
the persevering, the self-regulating, the 
humane, the devout,” according to 
Goethe. To live by law is following the 
natural order of things. “It is Nature,” 
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writes Goethe to Lavater in 1782, “that 
confers on man a self-healing power.” 
Heredity implies not only the doctrine 
of the origin of sin, but also that of 
potential goodness in each human be- 
ing. Such and similar views receive 
their dramatic expression in the 
“Faust.” 

Thus, comparing the conception of 
Nature in the two poems and with our 
own in the present day, we may trace a 
progress from a Theism in which Nature 
is represented more or less as the mani- 
festation of Divine Omnipotence, to a 
Theism in which God and law coalesce, 
when Nature becomes merely a mani- 
festation of infinite vitality, or God the 
creative energy of the cosmos. This is 
the way in which we moderns—no 
doubt, too, under the influence of the 
stoical philosophy—would restore spir- 
ituality to Nature under the government 
of natural laws. Applied to man and 
the process of self-expansion from 
within, through “the form-giving spir- 
itual potency” in the organism, it re- 
duced our duty, according to Goethe’s 
phrase, to that of “living resolutely in 
the whole, the true, and the beautiful.” 
That is what Faust attempts. There 
are frequent failures, but the attempt is 
renewed with persistence. He does not 
even in the end succeed entirely, but 
there is no cessation in his endeavor, the 
Conatus of Spinoza, on which all moral 
effort is based; it is a copy of Nature’s 
method by means of adaptation and con- 
stant activity in the evolutionary proc- 
ess to attain perfection. In the age of 
Job this close correspondence of the 
laws of Nature and the laws of human 
conduct had not as yet been discovered; 
and when the author, aghast at the ap- 
parent violation of the law of Divine 
justice, mingles his laments with the 
ery of humanity in all ages, he is more 
in accord with the Greek tragedians in 
drawing sombre pictures of Divine hos- 
tility towards mankind, or even with 
Lucretius in his description of the calm 
and distant indifference of the gods to 
human weal and woe, than with Dante 
in the “Divine Comedy,” with Shake- 
speare in “Hamlet,” or Byron in “Man- 
fred,” where “the small music of hu- 
manity,” mingling with the grand 
symphonies of Nature, give utterance to 
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the sad moanings of the modern mind in 
its vain endeavor to fathom the secret 
of the universe and of human life. In 
both Job and the “Faust” the truth is 
symbolized that the cause of all error 
and sin, and the failure in tracing the 
sources of undeserved pain and suffer- 
ing, must be sought in the limitation of 
human power, moral and intellectual; 
in the impossibility of the finite creature 
to become the measure of the universe; 
in other words, in man’s impotence to 
cope with the difficulties of attaining to 
either complete knowledge or perfect 
conduct. 

In the fields of science, art, and life— 
the individual and the collective life— 
both poems exhibit the same nartition 
wall, dividing off the possible from the 
impossible, and inexorably refusing to 
yield to any attempts on the part of 
mortals to break through or leap over it. 
That, too, is the outery of our dying cen- 
tury, not unlike Faust in his dying mo- 
ments, disappointed at its own achieve- 
ments as compared with the hopes with 
which it entered on its career. In its 
weariness it gives way almost to a hope- 
less scepticism. “We are slowly but 
demonstrably approaching,” says one of 
its most able exponents, the late Mr. 
Charles H. Pearson, in his remarkable 
work on “National Life and Character, 
a Forecast,” “what we may regard as 
the age of reason or of a sublimated 
humanity” (p. 336). And what will 
happen then? “The world will be left 
without deep convictions or enthusiasm, 
without the regenerating influence of 
the ardor for political reform, and the 
fervor of pious faith.” Still, he says, 
we may go on “till every rood of earth 
maintains its man, and the savor of 
vacant lives will go up to God from 
every home” (p. 338). In “a world that 
is mostly secular in its tone, though 
with a minority who hold a spiritualized 
faith” (p. 279), the “Religion of the 
State” will foster “the spirit of uncalcu- 
lating devotion to the common cause,” 
acting as “a steady principle of action 
deserving to be accounted a force, lift- 
ing all who feel it into a higher life.” 
These are the consolations of philosophy 
as expressed by one of our most recent 
thinkers of a high order. Take another, 
a well-known figure in our public life, 
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the late Sir James FitzJames Stephen. 
He was towards the latter part of his 
active life something of a pessimist, as 
his brother tells us in the able biog- 
raphy from which we quote, and yet 
perfectly happy in himself, “as happy 
as a man can be.” Work was almost 
his religion after casting off the faith in 
Evangelicalism in which he was 
brought up. “Be strong and of a good 
courage” was the ultimate moral, we 
are told, which he drew from doubts and 
difticulties. The thought that a lately 
departed commonplace barrister went 
straight from the George IV. Hotel to a 
world of ineffable mysteries is one of 
the strangest that can be conceived, he 
says, and it sets him ruminating after 
the following fashion:— 


Our life is like standing on a narrow 
strip of shore, waiting till the tide, which 
has washed away hundreds of millions of 
our fellows, shall wash us away also into 
a country of which there are no charts, 
and from which there is no return. 
What little we have reason to believe 
about that unseen world is that it exists, 
that it contains extremes of good and evil, 
awful and mysterious beyond human con- 
ception, and that these tremendous possi- 
bilities are connected with our conduct 
here. It is surely wiser and more manly 
to walk silently by the shore of that silent 
sea, than to boast with puerile exultation 
over the little sand-castles which we have 
employed our short leisure in building up. 
Life can never be matter of exultation, nor 
can the progress of arts and sciences ever 
fill the heart of a man who has a heart to 
be filled. . Why mankind was created 
at all, why we continue to exist, what has 
become of all that vast multitude which 
has passed, with more or less sin and 
misery, through this mysterious earth, and 
what will become of those vaster multi- 
tudes which are treading and will tread 
the same wonderful path ?—these are great 
insoluble problems which ought to be sel- 
dom mentioned but never forgotten. 


Are we any further, then, in asking 
such questions, than were the authors 
of Job and the “Faust”? On the con- 
trary, their claim to universality, as 
world-poems, is herein justified, for the 
problem of life has been stated by them 
as completely as if they lived in our 
own advanced age; and if they failed in 
solving it, so have we. In those words 


we have quoted from Stephen we have 
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one of the trenchant criticisms by one 
ol the most competent of judges on the 
philosophy of life in this age of prog- 
ress. Does it not amount to a humiliat- 
ing confession of impotence, not unlike 
to that expressed at the close of the 
Book of Job and throughout the tragedy 
of “Faust;”’ namely, our incompetency 
to pronounce a verdict, whilst yet we 
dare not leave the question alone, or, if 
we do so, we do so at our peril? 

Such being the views of Nature and of 
Man, as presented in these two poems, 
what, we may ask in conclusion, is their 
comparative value as_ contributions 
towards forming for ourselves a provi- 
sional philosophy of life, or framing a 
theodicy adapted to the present state of 
our knowledge and the modes of 
thought arising out of it? 

Looked at from this point of view, the 
Book of Job is not a poem like that of 
Lucretius, “De Rerum Natura,” nor a 
natural theology in verse by a Hebrew 
philosopher under the influence of “the 
physical theology of Babylon.” Still 
less is it one of those productions of 
Eastern thought in which mystical writ- 
ers, followed in this respect by western 
thinkers of recent times, try to “evolve 
a satisfactory creed by a process of 
logical legerdemain.” It is rather a 
bold attempt to emphasize “the explica- 
bility of Providence,” a reflective poem 
containing the “sacred philosophy” of a 
pious mind. Much is designedly left in 
shadow; but the darkness is rendered 
less gloomy by the penetrating luminos- 
ity which comes of intuitive faith. It is 
unfair to speak of it as a “confused 
theodicy,” for no attempt is made to 
make an-adequate apology for Divine 
Justice: the theophany does not amount 
to this, nor is it intended as an inspired 
explanation of the problem which forms 
the central interest of the book. The 
conclusion is left, so to speak, in vacuo, 
and, as has been well said, a second part 
of Job is still wanted to supply the defi- 
ciency. All we have here may be d»- 
scribed as a preparation “towards a 
more perfect evangelical theodicy;” in 
other. words, it marks the transition 
from religious thought in the Old Testa- 
ment to that in the New. 

It has been said that, if Leibnitz had 
only read the Book of Job, he would 
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never have attempted to write his own 
“Théodicée,” as he would have learned 
from its conclusion that God does not 
regard with favor those who set up as 
apologists of His inscrutable ways. But 
the criticism is beside the mark. The 
author of Job may rather be regarded 
as one of the predecessors of Leibnitz, 
whilst subsequent attempts made in the 
same direction are so many steps 
towards a solution of the problem, hav- 
ing a disciplinary rather than a didactic 
value. Thus it was the appointed task 
of Job to dispel “the phantom of the 
current creed” of his own age, still 
haunting the hvman mind in Christian 
lands now, that prosperity is invariably 
the reward of righteousness and adver- 
sity the recompense of evil-doers; that 
virtue and happiness, vice and misery, 
are closely linked to each other as cause 
to effect, antecedent to consequent. 
There are indications of a restitution of 
all things, sparks of hope in a hereafter 
where truth and goodness shall find 
their vindication, which serve as a sup- 
plement of this imperfect theory. True, 
they only amount to hints, and are ob- 
secured by the surrounding darkness of 
the age. The popular religion deemed it 
heresy to look beyond the gloomy shad- 
owland of Sheol. For this reason, in the 
picturesque diction of Professor Reuss, 
we see in Job the dark cloud hovering 
over the portal of a future life. But 
there is also the occasional projection 
of transcendental faith into the realms 
beyond man’s present existence, and 
this marks an advance towards the 
clearer pronouncement of the teaching 
of Him who brought life and immortal- 
ity to light by the Gospel. In the epi- 
logue the author returns, indeed, to the 
old standpoint,—whether as a conces- 
sion to popular prejudice, or from a nat- 
ural return to rooted convictions, or 
reluctance to break with early prepos- 
sessions, it is impossible to say; but it is 
certain that this portion of the book 
would have been omitted, if its intention 
had been to express a distinct hope of 
reward hereafter. But, as Renan puts 
it, “Quw’importe la récompense, quand 
l'ceuvre est si belle qu'elle renferme en 
elle-méme les promesses de l'infini?’ 

It is curious to note the fact as a re- 
markable illustration of the uniformity 
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and continuity of human thought that, 
even supposing that the “Prometheus 
Vinctus” and Dante’s great poem and 
“Hamlet” had never been written to 
serve as connecting links between two 
world-poems here under consideration, 
the remarkable likeness which they 
bear to each other makes it quite easy to 
pass from the one to the other, as if the 
three thousand years of human thought 
between them counted for nothing. In 
the “Faust,” the grandest and most per- 
fect product of Germanic thought, we 
have what looks like a natural continn- 
ation of those inner communings of the 
human mind, in its reflective moous fol- 
lowing the course of nature and history 
to the root of things, on the supposition 
that both are the outcome of a rational 
process. In the modern poem we 
exhibited the struggle of the two souls 
in every human being, the higher and 
lower self struggling for light and free- 
dom from the trammels of sinful pro- 
pensities. As Kuno Fischer puts it, the 
“Faust” is a “religious poem having for 
its theme the guilt and purification of a 
noble-minded man, attracted, indeed, by 
the allurements of worldly enjoyment, 
but never satisfied with it.” Here, too, 
we have the presentation of two the- 
ories of the universe,—one mechanical, 
the other dynamic; one materialistic and 
the other spiritualistic,—and Goethe de- 
cides in favor of the latter, though, by 
reason of his scientific studies and 
mental prepossessions, tending towards 
positivism and a realistic view of things. 
Himself a master in objective represen- 
tation and a lover of the concrete, with 
an utter disrelish for all abstract modes 
of reasoning, he never loses sight of the 
ideal, the spiritual reality, underlying 
all phenomena. It is Mephistopheles 
who represents realism. In _ 1776 
Goethe, indeed, had written to Lavater: 
“I will not be led astray by any of your 
ideals into being untrue to Nature, good 
or bad.” He was then in the stage of 
pronounced naturalism, and with the 
rest cried for a return to Nature in that 
sense, and some passages in the first 
part of “Faust” are undoubtedly con- 
ceived in this spirit. But as the matu- 
rity of judgment succeeds the boisterous 
ebullitions of young Titanic force, he 
calmly and steadily sets himself to the 


see 
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preservation of the ideal in an age of 
faithless frivolity. In fact, his method 
is that which has become the prevailing 
method of philosophy, under the influ- 
ence of scientific research in the latter 
part of this century, namely, to bring 
about a compromise between realism 
and idealism, so as to secure objective 
truth without detriment to spirituality 
in the conception of it. Thus the phe- 
nomenal world is to Goethe a colored 
picture of the actual though unseen uni- 
verse, as in the closing words of the 
“Faust:”— 
All things transitory 
But as symbols are sent: 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows into event. 


Life itself is compared to the prismatic 
colors in stream and rainbow:— 


Life is not light, but the refracted color. 


His is not the “nightlight view” of Na- 
ture, like that of the Chancellor, accord- 
ing to whose gloomy dictum— 


Nature is sin and mind is Devil; 
Doubt they beget in shameless revel, 
Their hybrid in deformity. 


His is the daylight view of things; he 
admits the reality of phenomena; he re- 
rards them as “the patterns” (‘the 
copies,” R. V.; dinodelyuata) “of things 
in the heavens.” 

Again, Goethe, thoveh justly regarded 
as the founder of what is termed “the 
Religion of Culture,” does not in the 
“Faust” hold up this new faith as a sub- 
stitute for the old. On the contrary, a 
~areful study of the second part of 
“Faust” leads toa very different conclu- 
sion. Thus the change of plan accord- 
ing to which the Helen episode was to 
form the central point of interest here, 
though it received a special impulse 
from the inspiring influence of the Phil- 
Hellenic movement about 1823, makes it 
quite clear that Goethe changed his 
mind on the subject. It is no longer the 
classical ideal or the cultivation of the 
sesthetie faculties which are to effect the 
redemption of the soul of Faust. Helen 
represents the abstract sense of beauty, 
the informing spirit of art and -Hellen- 
ism, the basis of the highest human cul- 
ture. But although Goethe gives a 


moral, even a “saving power to beauty,” 
the Helen of the second part of “Faust” 
dissolves as a phantom into air,’ and the 
union between Helen and Faust—i.e., 
the union of Greek and Germanic cul- 
ture—resolves itself into a phantasma- 
gorial vision. So the recovery of the 
typical modern man, as of Faust (Goethe 
seems to imply), must be brought about 
in some other way; not according to the 
Neopagan view, by the redemptive 
power of beauty, but by the redemptive 
power of love—Divine love, that is, in 
the Christian sense of the word. True, 
Goethe wavers between the two points 
of view, but his final pronouncement in 
the conversations with Eckerman leaves 
no doubt on the subject. Quoting the 
following lines as the “key to Faust’s 
redemption,” 


The noble Spirit is now free, 
And saved frém evil scheming: 
Whoe'er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming; 

And if he feels the grace of Love, 
That from on high is given, 
The blessed hosts that wait above 
Shall welcome him to heaven! 


he continued :— 


This is quite in harmony with our re- 
ligious views, according to which it is not 
through our own effort that we obtain sal- 
vation, but through Divine grace added 

In Faust himself we have an ever 

higher and purer activity to the end, and 
Eternal Love coming to his assistance 
from above. 
In the “Faust,” too, as in Job, we have 
a partial solution of the final question 
whether here or hereafter is the true 
goal of life. There are indeed passages 
which suggest the idea that Goethe be- 
lieved in the promise for this life only; 
such as when in the first part Faust 
says to Mephistopheles:-— 


The There my scruples nought increases, 

When thou hast dashed this world to 
pieces, 

Here on this earth my pleasures have their 

sources. 


1 In a letter to Zetter, written in 1827, Goethe 
calls Helena “ ein fiinfzigjiihriges Gespenst.”” It 
occupied him at intervals from 1778-1827, and both 
Schiller and Goethe in their correspondence in 
1800 speak of Helena as “ Gipfel des Ganzen,”* 
i.e., the whole second part of “ Faust.” 
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or the following, towards the close of 
the second part:— 


The view beyond is barred immutably: 

O fool, who then his blinking eyes direct- 
eth! 

Firm let him stand, and look around him 

well! 

world 

capable! 


This means something to the 
There are, however, many other pas- 
sages—but more particularly in the con- 
cluding scene, when the angels carry 
away “Faustens Unsterbliches’—which 
establish the opposite theory. We will 
only quote the one before the Easter 
morning scene:— 


A new day beckons to a newer shore! 


Was Goethe undecided, then, or neutral 
in this important question? Was his 
belief in immortality a “vague perhaps, ’ 
or did he seek refuge in some kind of 
Swedenborgian mysticism, as an ad- 
verse though able critic of the Roman 
Catholic communion suggests? Fortu- 
nately Goethe has left a record of his 
opinion on the subject which settles the 
point. In 1829—that is, three years be- 
fore his death—he said to Eckermann:— 


Man must believe in immortality 
the conviction of our continued existence 
comes from the idea of activity. For if J 
continue to work without intermission till 
the end comes, Nature is bound to assign 
to me another form of existence if the 
present can no longer contain my spirit. 


And what, it may be asked, is the 
plank thrown across the chasm between 
the two worlds? By what bridge do 
mortals pass from the seen to the un- 
seen universe, according to Goethe? 
Here, again, there are numberless pas- 
sages in his writings to show how 
closely he approached, as he does in the 
climax of the Faust tragedy, to the 
Christian standpoint. Like one of his 
own English admirers, in whom, too, a 
tendency to intellectual scepticism 
could not eradicate entirely Christian 
modes of thought, Goethe indicates 
what Matthew Arnold has_ happily 
called “the method and the secret of 
Jesus,” i.e. repentance and the inner 
process of religious regeneration. 
Those of our readers whom this state- 
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ment may take by surprise may see a 
number of passages collected by Dr. 
Ernst Melzer in his pamphlet entitled 
“Goethes Ethische Ansichten” (Neisse, 
1890), or in Dr. Vogel’s “Goethes Selb- 
stzeugnisse iiber seine Stellung zur 
Religion” (Leipzig, 1888), to bear out 
this assertion, though we have no room 
here to quote them in full. But one of 
them may be made use of for this pur- 
pose, which in part is quoted by Mat- 
thew Arnold without the sequel, which 
only exists in manuscript, and does net 
appear in the collected work:— 


Die and re-exist 
Or else thou art 
A gloomy guest 
On this dark earth. 


Long since have I striven; 
At last have I yielded; 
When the old man dissolves, 
The new man arises. 


Here then, again, as in the dénoue- 
ment of Job, we note a yearning after a 
return to some kind of faith in God's 
moral government of the world, to 
something resembling the authoritative 
foundations of belief, resting on a some- 
what broader basis than the “founda- 
tion truths” of the vulgar. In Goethe's 
“Faust,” then, as a reflection of the 
mental struggles of its author, we have 
a gallant attempt to reconcile science 
with faith, culture with religion, prac- 
tical views of life with the principles of 
Christian eschatology. Here at the 
close of his life, completing the work be- 
gun in his youth, almost prophetically 
the poet expresses the yearning of the 
nineteenth century, at the moment of its 
expiration, to find its way back to the 
buoyant hopes and firm convictions of 
the ages of faith, and this without sacrt- 
ficing truth or committing intellectual 
suicide. In short, Goethe's “Faust,” his 
alter ego, the most complete and the 
most reliable history of his own experi- 
ences and intellectual vicissitudes, cul- 
minates in the idea which is fast becom- 
ing the ruling idea of the most thought- 
ful men of our day, whatever their 
mental prepossessions otherwise may 
be, that “science and faith are not in- 
tended to exclude, but to form the com- 
plement of, each other.” 
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IN NATURE’S WAGGISH MOOD.! 
BY PAUL HEYSE. 


Translated for Tue LivinG AGE by Harriet 
Lieber Cohen. 


Parr II. 

The next morning was cold and 
windy, but the autumn sun cleared the 
pavements of snow, and that evening 
when the moon appeared there was not 
even a cloudlet to interpose between it 
and the doings of men. Still the night 
was bitterly cold and again the watch- 
men preferred the cosy warmth of beer 
houses to the nipping embraces of the 
wind, and again could Mr. Magnus 
stalk unmolested under friendly house- 
shadows; for the occasional guardians 
of the peace who stared in amazement 
at the gigantic apparition had received 
no instructions for such a case, and 
when they made their reports gave 
such confused and contradictory state- 
ments that suspicion raised her head 
and insinuated that they had fallen 
asleep in the discharge of their duty. 

When the dwarf’s door had been 
reached there was a pleasant “good 
evening,” in a childish treble, from an 
open window in the mansard, followed 
by the request that the visitor would 
wait just a minute; and very soon in- 
deed the tiny door was opened and Mr. 
Theodore Hinze reached out the large 
house-key which Mr. Magnus was re- 
quested to use, and enter. Within doors 
the guest was cordially welcomed, and 
then the host, lantern in hand, preceded 
him up the stairs, paused at the top 
landing and throwing open a door, bade 
him walk in. 

The large man’s head had to be kept 
well down between the shoulders, for 
standing erect was an utter impossibil- 
ity. What the room lacked in height, 
however, was made good by length and 
breadth. Through two low square 
windows streamed the moonlight un- 
hindered by the white muslin curtains, 
In the middle of the chamber stood a 
low table, about it some small chairs; 
against the wall was a diminutive 
tester-bed, draped in gayly-flowered 
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cotton, opposite it a small bureau inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. All the other 
furniture was proportionately small. 
Upon the wall were delicately framed 
wood cuts, and everything about the 
apartment was as clean and bright as 
a doll’s house the night before Christ- 
mas. There was but one article suit- 
able for the use of the ordinary indi- 
vidual and that was a heavy oak table. 
Upon it were blocks, chisels, gouges 
and other tools of the wood engraver's 
craft. Over it hopped a canary in a 
large cage and, ignoring the fact that 
it was close on to midnight, greeted the 
lantern light with a merry burst of 
song. 

“I have been waiting for you here in 
the moonlight,” said the owner of the 
little nest, “the garden over there is a 
perfect picture on such a brilliant night 
as this, but I will light the lamp now. 
You must take a look at this puppet- 
house of mine. Do sit down. You are 
bending over so that I am afraid if you 
should lift your shoulders we should 
see star-light through the roof.’ 

Magnus glanced at a chair—it would 
have held a child; at the bed—more 
suitable for a doll; at the tiny sofa in 
a corner by the stove; then, very 
quietly he dropped down on the deer- 
skin before the bed, leaned his back 
against the bedside and stretched his 
long legs out in front of him. “You 
need have no concern as to my being 
comfortable,” he said, “I am not accus- 
tomed to tufted furniture, and I like 
this position very well. You are quite 
luxuriously fixed here.” 

The little man had lighted a small 
lamp on the centre-table and placed the 
lantern on the bureau. At the implied 
compliment he glanced about the room 
with a_ self-complacent smile, then 
down at his own wee self, quite fantas- 
tically attired in a gay Turkish dress- 
ing-gown lined in red. A red Turkish 
fez sat jauntily on his well-shaped 
head. 

“I am afraid you will take me for a 
coxcomb,” he said with a smile. “But 
habit is second nature. My good 
mother bought me this coat and 
thought it became me mightily. Now— 
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she has been dead some years—but, 
somehow, I cannot get used to any 
other coat indoors, although I know it 
looks rather out of place on an artist. 
I wish I could offer you a better seat. 
My landlord, the tailor, did not furnish 
with the thought of my entertaining 
such a tall guest as yourself. I was 
first attracted to this house by ‘studios 
to let’ on the window, but, Lord bless 
you, when I looked at the studios I saw 
that they were intended for full-sized 
artists who sinned against art on can- 
vases ten feet high. I was absolutely 
afraid in those huge, bewindowed 
rooms. Then the tailor showed me this 
attic and here have I lived for the past 
twelve years as happy as you please, 
with a fine north light for my work, 
and in summer as pretty an outlook as 
one could wish; then when Jack up 
there is not in voice, the finches and 
thrushes in the garden opposite fill the 
air with their music and no better con- 
cert could be had for the asking. You 
must pay me a visit one day in the 
spring; you will find me living here like 
an enchanted prince.” 

The speaker of these bright, chirpy 
words had drawn his chair close up to 
his guest who sat heavily forward, his 
head bent low, his attitude the picture 
of despair. 

“I have taken such a liking to you,” 
he continued, “I do wish I could make 
you feel more comfortable—not physi- 
eally, but mentally and morally. You 
seem to be laboring under a bad attack 
of melancholy. I realize that your 
youth has been passed far less happily 
than mine, and I fancy your present 
circumstances are not what they ought 
to be, but, coming from a family of 
smiths you ought to take to heart the 
old saying: ‘Each one is smith to his 
fortune.” You have not found your 
iron, that is all, strength to wield the 
hammer you have and to spare.” 

For reply, Magnus sighed heavily, and 
turned his head toward the moon as it 
looked boldly into the chamber; where- 
upon Jack in his cage poured forth a 
passionate little burst of song as though 
the mighty figure filled him with 
a nameless terror of which he 
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must disburden himself, come what 
would. 
“You have a lively sleeping com- 


panion, Mr. Hinze,” said the big man; 
“do you not find that brilliant roulade 
too much at times? I—you will laugh 
at me, but it is the truth—I am some- 
what nervous, and certain sounds are 
positively painful to me. It is ridicu- 
lous for such a monster as I am, but | 
inherit it from my father.” 

“I will put a handkerchief over thé 
cage,” said the dwarf, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word. “As for me I never 
find the singing too loud; besides, my 
nerves never play me any pranks. I 
raised that bird myself. He and I be- 
long to one brotherhood. We neither of 
us have any community among the 
feathered and unfeathered bipeds who 
are free to come and go as they please, 
and so we try to make each other's 
lives bearable, at least. You see, I al- 
ways keep a lump of sugar between the 
bars of his cage. When I am at work 
and hear him pecking away and sharp- 
ening his beak against the sweet mor- 
sel, I say to him: ‘No doubt you would 
be better off, old fellow, if you wore a 
grey jacket like every-day birds and 
could perk your head about on the tree- 
tops over there, and make love, and 
build a nest, and help your soft-eyed 
mate feed the tiny brood. But as you 
are a little golden rarity and have hap- 
pened here quite by chance in the bird- 
world, you must accept life from the 
bright side, look through your cage bars 
and sing just as loud as you can so that 
you can silence the unfulfilled wishes 
that rest on your heart at times.’ And 
talking so I grow silent and thoughtful 
myself, and when I look down from my 
window at the people of ordinary size 
whom I have envied, and see what a 
struggle life is for them, and when I 
listen to the tailor’s stories of the hard- 
ships those who have reached the mili- 
tary size must endure Y 

He broke off suddenly, whistled softly 
and jumping up, tripped to a cupboard 
and produced a small bottle. “I have 
nothing very fine to offer you,” he said, 
placing a glass and the bottle on the 
table, “but here is a very good cordial, 
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I take a sip of it at times when my 
spirits are none too good. Here are 
some biscuit that the tailor’s wife 
baked herself. Drink out of the bottle 
if the glass is too small.” 

“Thank you,” growled Magnus. “I 
never touch spirituous liquor. From 
the time that my father drowned his 
sorrows in drink and I saw to what a 
depth it brought him, I have never 
drunk anything but water.” 

“We are fellow-sufferers in this in- 
stance as well,” said the good Samari- 
tan, as he replaced the bottle and glass 
on the shelf. “I cannot recall any one 
Single evidence of affection on my 
father’s part. I suppose he was 
scarcely to be blamed for feeling no 
pride in such a scion as my puny self. 
You must know that although he was 
a small man—rather, perhaps, because 
of that fact—he had a wonderful fond- 
ness for tall people, especially tall 
women. His trade brought him in con- 
tact with many well-grown, finely de- 
veloped women whom he adored in se- 
cret. He was nothing better nor worse 
than a hair-dresser. Fancy the misfor- 
tune; he fell desperately in love with 
my mother who was fully a head 
shorter than himself. That he fell in 
love with her in spite of all his predilec- 
tions I can understand, for she had the 
sweetest face in the world and hair like 
spun gold, the one thing I inherit from 
her, or rather did inherit as a boy, for 
I have very little hair left. Well, he 
married her and taught her his busi- 
ness. Her original trade was making 
flowers of hair—they were fashionable 
in those days—and she was a mistress 
of the art I can tell you. Over there on 
the wall in that gilt frame, is a wreath 
made from the hair of all her little fam- 
ily, but that will only give you a faint 
idea of what she could do. So, as I say, 
he married her and as she was a good, 
sensible little woman and knew how to 
govern her husband right wisely, he 
was happy enough with her. The two 
girls with whom she presented him 
were of a very good size for their sex; 
they both found husbands for them- 
selves. But my father’s greatest desire 
was to have a son, and when at last 


this human miniature saw the light, 
heaven knows why, I was the tiniest 
atom imaginable. My first bed was 
some cotton in a pasteboard box in 
which my father kept his curling pa- 
pers. The wonder was they did not 
lose such a pitiable little grasshopper 
as I was. I would shoot up over both 
of their heads said my mother to father 
in way of comfort, and so she watched 
over me with double care and tender- 
ness. I was a good-natured little pup- 
pet, had everything I wanted, and tried 
to grow big and tall for my mother’s 
sake. When I was four I had a severe 
attack of illness and was obliged to lie 
in one position for months. My growth 
was stopped and my father’s hopes 
were dashed to the ground. From that 
time, he simply ignored me; he never 
asked after me, never mentioned my 
name, and if I entered the room 
where he was, he would look over my 
head as though I embodied a personal 
reproach and in his magnanimity he 
would take as little notice of it as pos- 
sible. 

“You can fancy how all this dis- 
tressed my poor mother and how she 
tried to shield me as far as lay in her 
power. Then as time passed and I did 
not grow and relatives and friends 
looked at me as though I were a toy 
and joked about me in a rather brutal 
way, my mother grew bitter against 
this cruel, shameless, heartless world 
that measured my qualities by the foot, 
and the dear soul vowed that hence- 
forth she would let no one see me. In 
her eyes I was much too good to 
be stared at as a natural wonder. She 
knew that I carried a brave heart and 
a clear understanding in my little body. 
During the day I was kept in the little 
back room; into it no one dared enter 
save our old servant in whose estima- 
tion I was as perfect a creature as one 
would wish to see—she saw through my 
mother’s spectacles. These two good 
women brought me up, made my 
clothes, embroidered my slippers, and 
at night when wags and scoffers were 
not abroad, took me out walking that 
I might breathe some fresh air into my 
little lungs. You see I have depended 
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on the night air from a very early 
period of my existence. Of what hap- 
pened in the world I knew absolutely 
nothing. I had no playmates, no teach- 
ers, no schoolboy loves. My mother 
taught me all she knew, which was lit- 
tle more than reading, writing and re- 
ligion. I could not be confirmed— 
fancy the sensation in the church were 
such a Hop o’ my Thumb to walk up to 
the holy table. This distressed my 
good mother greatly until finally a 
kind-hearted clergyman, to whom she 
confided her trouble, performed the 
ceremony for me in our own little 
room. Taking all things into consider- 
ation, it seemed to her that it was doing 
me no harm to look at the world 
through an opera glass—she had had 
one made for me and many an idle 
hour did I gaze through it, from my 
sunny prison, down upon the street be- 
low. My father died, my sisters mar- 
ried and in all these intimate family 
trials and sorrows I might not partici- 
pate. Thus it might have chanced as 
badly with me as with you—for to 
show himself too rarely is as unfortu- 
nate for a man and as great a bar to his 
worldly prosperity, as to be forced to 
show himself too much,—but a happy 
fate so disposed it that a wood engraver 
rented a couple of rooms which my 
widowed mother did not require, and 
that into those rooms I stole whenever 
the master was out. I had always 
been very ready at copying designs or 
drawings, a taste I inherited from my 
artistic mother, and so I tried my hand 
at wood engraving, and—as you see, 
I suit my art as well as my art suits 
me. 

“Well then, as I would not be denied, 
our lodger was forced to take me as a 
pupil, and the result of it was that 
when I was left alone in the world I 
was enabled to earn my crust of bread 
—aye, and more than a crust. What 
would have become of me in my deso- 
late condition had I had no congenial 
work to occupy my time! I suppose lL 
should have handed myself over to a 
public museum for embalmment, for, 
since I could have been of no possible 
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use to myself I might thus at least have 
served the cause of science.” 

He rose as he uttered these last 
words, walked lightly to the cupboard, 
pulled out a large box and dragged it— 
it was very heavy—over to his guest. 
“See,” he cried enthusiastically, “here 
are all my works, the coliection of 
twelve years, in clean first impressions 
on cardboard. You see I have not been 


idle. There are some pretty things 
among them from celebrated works. 


| 


Will you look over them? 

He opened the box, placed the lamp 
so that it would throw a_ good light 
upon the cuts and then held the top- 
most one up for critical observation. 
His guest shook his head gloomily, 
pushed away the picture with the back 
of his hand and said huskily:— 

“Pray do not take it ill of me, but I 
understand nothing at all about suen 
artistic matters. I understand only 
this much, that you are a happy man 
and I a miserable one. But do not 
think I envy you. You see, I am ill at 
ease in your work shop; you would not 
wonder at it, if you saw mine. So it 
were better I said good-night and went 
my way.” 

“Mr. Magnus,” said the little man, as 
he gently pushed the box under the 
bed, “you invited me yester-night to 
pay you a visit. If you are still of the 
same mind, what say you to my return- 
ing your call to-night. It isa fine night, 
the wind down and the moon high in 
the heavens. Who knows, perhaps to- 
morrow it may storm again. If you 
are agreed, I can be ready in two min- 
utes. I only have to change my coat.” 

“As you will,” returned Magnus, his 
eyes still on the ground. “You will find 
a cold, cheerless hole and none of the 
pretty things about with which you 
have decorated your nest; but only a 
rogue gives more than he has.” 

He rose slowly, went with bent head 
to the window and looked out into the 
moonlight. A church clock struck one. 
The bird moved uneasily on its perch. 
Hinze whistled softly as he exchanged 
his slippers for his boots, put on his 
overcoat, buttoned it and armed him- 
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self with his stick. “If you are ready,” 
he said politely, as he took the lantern 
to light his guest to the street. Then 
they went as noiselessly as possible 
down the steps and passed out into the 
night. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
TWENTY YEARS OF CYCLING. 

We have cycled for twenty years. 
How old we are, and how many adven- 
tures we have had! For fifteen years 
the world laughed at us. How much 
the world has lost—and lost it forever! 
Now it pretends to imitate us. For fif- 
teen years it said, “Oh, yes, you ride 
cycles, don’t you?’ Now there is scarce 
a healthy monarch in Europe with in- 
dependence enough not to follow the 
example we set him. We hardly men- 
tioned, if we could help it, the name of 
cycle. Now the talk of every prim 
“Mees Old Maid” at the pension table 
d@héte, of every decorous dowager at 
afternoon tea, of every immaculate 
“masher,” is all of gears and of treads, 
of weights and of tyres; subjects which 
we, in common with all real riders, had 
a way of treating with profound indif- 
ference. Though we have just come 
from a thousand miles tour, we could 
not tell you to what our machines are 
geared, what they weigh, or who made 
the lamps and the bells. On the other 
hand, we have always demonstrated 
practically that cycling is the most de- 
lightful manner of getting about and 
seeing a country, of taking a holiday. 
Perhaps you may remember Steven- 
son’s bargee on the Seine and Oise 
Canal—though it is now the thing to try 
to forget Stevenson—the bargee who 
understood better than the majority of 
men what helps to make life worth liv- 
ing: “to see about one in the world, il 
n’y a que ca—there’s nothing else worth 
while. A man, look you, who sticks in 
his own village like a bear, very well, 
he sees nothing. And then death is the 
end of all. And he has seen nothing.” 
There spoke one who would pot have 


had to wait for fashion to explain cy- 
cling. 

But to cycle you must enjoy cycling; 
you must learn how to ride, and 
scarcely any one does nowadays! This 
is a detail of which the cycler who likes 
to journey with a wheel in the railway 
train or on top of a cab is, and always 
must be, completely ignorant. But 
then, we sometimes think the cycle has 
only replaced the tub as an article of 
luggage and virtue. 

Fifteen years ago, our imitators of to- 
day sneered, even lashed at us from 
drags and from dog-carts; in the mean- 
while allowing us to ride as pioneers all 
over Europe and America—that is, all 
over those parts which are beautiful 
and where the roads are good. We 
never attempted to compete with Mr. 
Thomas Stevens, who first went round 
the world on a tall bicycle, a machine 
now unknown, save as a curiosity, to 
the so-called cycler; our ambition 
rather was to visit, on the wheel, places 
that we wished to see. We never ven- 
tured to invade unridable continents, or 
even counties, if we could help it; we 
preferred to explore countries where 
our machines would carry us—not 
where we should have to carry them— 
and where there were civilized beds 
and food and comfort. But we did 
this at a time when people only thought 
us fools for our pains. However, it 
was by persisting in our folly that we 
met with adventures and gained experi- 
ences which may never again be en- 
joyed by the most humble of our fol- 
lowers. And agitating adventures they 
often were. We never set out on a 
journey that friends did not line the 
way for us with brigands, and there 
were moments and places when we 
shared their fears; when night overtook 
us in the long lonely Tyrolean thal, and 
stealthy steps and whispering voices in 
the enclosing wood went with us all the 
way; when, belated in the lonelier 
mountain pass over the Apennines, we 
came upon the gypsy camp, and had no 
other arms of defence against the 
threatening figures that sprang up in 
front of us but our wheels and our legs; 
when, on the desolate Carpathian plain, 
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the tipsy Slovak confronted us, choos- 
ing a knife from the choice collection 
that decorated his belt. These are the 
incidents we recall with the old shiver 
of fear. But our terror was nothing to 
that we inspired. The “darkey” 
fainted before us; to the Armenian we 
were the atrocity; the Italian retreated 
to his fastness; we routed the armies of 
France and of Germany; the Briton in- 
voked the Bobby; and the horse of all 
nations fled at our coming. And there 
were, besides, the every-day happen- 
ings, as full or empty of romance as we 
made them—really crowded, for we 
were the pioneers of cycle touring in 
most of the countries of Europe. This, 
we can say without conceit, is a fact, 
not a boast. 

Throughout the length of Italy, thir- 


teen years ago, we took the first tan- 
dem tricycle ever seen there. Were we 
not acclaimed and escorted in a_ tri- 
umphal_ procession, like Cimabue, 
through Florence? and in Rome, like 
Paul, hailed to the Capitol? Ovations 
were tendered to us in every Tuscan 


town, in every Umbrian monastery. 
We did not ride to advertise our ma- 
chine or to make a sensation. Yet we 
did make the sensation; we did adver- 
tise cycling more than anybody has 
since. True, it became a bore in the 
end not to be able to enter a town with- 
out the danger of popular excitement 
wrecking our tandem; not to eat a 
meal without finding ourselves a spec- 
tacle for the awestruck crowd. But 
still there was a pride in knowing that 
we were the first to over the 
Ponte Vecchio and through the Porta 
del Popolo, to wheel down the lovely 
valley of the Arno, up to high Siena, 
and—in company with the monks— 
along the terraces of Monte Oliveto. Of 
course, other cyclers have ridden over 
the same roads in the intervening 
years: indeed, hundreds have asked us 
for our route. But ours was the task 
of preparing the way. 

A year later the experience was re- 
peated in France. Who again shall 
know the delightful misery of arriving 
in a French town, uncertain whether 
one is to be refused admission to the 
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only inn, or put in a bedroom with six 
other people, or treated by the city 
fathers as a distinguished stranger 
within their gates? Popular as France 
now is as a touring ground—and rightly 
if unfortunately so, for it possesses the 


best highways in the world—we can 
look back to the time when no one 
toured there but ourselves, and to 


whole departments where our wheels 
were the first on the perfect roads. To- 
day, France, superficially, has become 
Anglicized, athleticized, despite Dru- 
mont. But the change is only superfi- 
cial. The Frenchman is still a French- 
man; his roads are still the best; his inn 
still preserves its character and—equally 
important—its charges, for if a room is 
sometimes set apart for the superior 
person, as his chops and his steaks and 
his prices and his customs follow him 
into it, the rest of the company is hap- 
pily spared his presence, the rest of the 
inn escapes his innovations. Go a little 
off the beaten track—the track sacri- 
ficed to Cook and to Lunn—and France 
is still entirely French, as it always will 
be so long as there are Frenchmen in 
it. The Englishman and the American 
have invaded the country, but, much as 
they scorch up and down its roads, they 
know next to nothing of its character 
and its beauty. For both are blind, and 
see in it but a land of foreigners who 
are not as they are—for which, God be 
praised! 

If they only knew, the character is 
worth their study, the beauty of inex- 
haustible variety. Even the casual 
wheel tripper, were he to hear of it, 
could not fail to be impressed by the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, where the cy- 
cler may ride, without wilting his col- 
lar or soiling her spats, for days, over 
constantly varying and ever more 
beautiful roads. Nor, despite the blight 
that a fashionable popularity brings 
with it, has the charm vanished from 
Provence. Mr. Ruskin, when expending 
his best bad language upon cycles, 
really because they had succeeded 
“napa’s” carriage, forgot, as we hope 
we shall never forget, that others may 
see the Jura and the sudden splendor 
of his beloved view from the Col de la 
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Faucille as he did, even though they 
travel in another fashion—that, though 
they climb on an unsightly wheel, 
though they have not his eloquence, 
they may feel the wonder of that land 
spread out below, with its moving or 
pausing waters, its sapphire lake and 
narcissus meads, its mountains and 
mountain snow melting into the sky; 
“all that living plain, burning with hu- 
man gladness, studded with white 
towns, a milky way of star-dwellings 
cast across its sunlit blue.” 

For from the cycle is possible that de- 
liberate survey of countries through 
which the journey lies, not to be en- 
joyed, as Mr. Ruskin rightly thinks, 
from the window of the railway car- 
riage. And for the cycler, again, as for 
the traveller by diligence or coach—“in 
the olden days of travelling, now to re- 
turn no more’’—there is something bet- 
ter to be anticipated and remembered 
in the first aspect of each successive 
lialting-place, than the new arrange- 
ment of glass roofing and iron girders 
reserved for the tourist by train. Even 
Venice, the town Mr. Ruskin believes 
ruined in its approach beyond all oth- 
ers, has not altered in this respect for 
the cycler, who, also, if he but have 
imagination enough, may find “muddy 
Brenta, vulgar villa, dusty causeway, 
sandy beach,” rich in rapture, and the 
black knot of gondolas in the canal at 
Mestre more beautiful than a sunset 
full of clouds all scarlet and gold; may 
wonder at the strange rising of Vene- 
tian walls and towers out of the midst, 
seemingly, of the deep sea. And, if a 
railway bridge does cross the lagoon, 
the hurrying train, since he is not in it, 
may add new beauty to southern wa- 
ters as it did to the northern Thames in 
the eyes of Turner, quick to discern the 
harmony that is wrought of rain, 
steam, and speed. 

But, indeed, the cycler is far more 
free to make an outdoor picture than 
the man cooped up, wedged in the over- 
crowded seats of the diligence, or else 
at the mercy of the driver of his own 
carriage, and the unreliable horses that 
must be got in due time to the next 
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stage on the route. The cycler need 
think of no one but himself; he is the 
perfection of selfishness—the real Rus- 
kin on tour. He can loaf by the way- 
side whenever he chooses, until he has 
all the loveliness of the land by heart. 
And the delight of looking back to 
those long, lazy halts—the hours spent 
on the banks of little canals among the 
windmills of Holland; on the green of 
the remote Hungarian village, while the 
peasants danced the wild fantastic 
Czardas in the twilight; or escaping the 
midday heat on the Loire’s poplared 
banks, and under the fragrant pines of 
the Cevennes. And as he rides on there 
is absolutely nothing to shut out the 
prospect; no fellow-passengers to dis- 
pute it with him, no carriage top to ob- 
scure it, no silly driver to intrude inane 
remarks. The landscape is all his 
alone; and his, too, the marvel of the 
moment when, at a turn in the road, 
with a dip in the hill, an opening in the 
wood, he sees for the first time the far- 
famed city towards which he travels; 
for the first time, the snow-laden 
heights that fill him with hope of the 
Alps; for the first time, the towers of 
the great cathedral that has always 
been the goal of pilgrim and tourist. 
For whom now does the dome of St. 
Peter’s float, a misty shadow on the 
horizon above the swells of the Cam- 
pagna, but the cycler? For whom does 
the mighty pile of Windsor rise with 
such pomp and splendor amid the 
groves and glades of the Great Park, or 
the chance village lie so peacefully and 
invitingly at the foot of the long hill 
he descends at sundown? The fever of 
speed may be upon him, he may be in 
the humor when it makes small differ- 
ence where he goes so long as he is go- 
ing; and yet, though he may not care at 
the time, all the while he will be stor- 
ing up impressions of the scenes 
through which he rushes. Afterwards, 
and often, he will see them all again, 
more vivic in memory than in fact. Of 
a sudden the little nameless town will 
come between him and his book, or the 
purple shadows of he knows not what 
mountain-side blot out the "busses of 
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the Strand, while the wail of the wind 
down the valley for him drowns the 
mighty roar of London. . What if he 
does not recollect where it was, what if 
he cannot tell you its name, can show 
you no sketch, no photograph of the 
place he seems to know so well? For 
the serious one, the photographer, a 
definite record—the fact—may be neces- 
sary, but not for him. The remembered 
picture is beautiful, and its beauty suf- 
fices. But then we are about the only 
cyclers. 

And what if the tourist does not ar- 
rive at the hoped-for town in the even- 
ing? What if he gets beyond it? There 
is usually an inn at hand, even in En- 
gland. And if there is not, what more 
delicious than the ride through the 
night? Or, if he is too tired, what more 
convenient than the near hedge or tree, 
or at least the gutter, where, wrapping 
his mackintosh about him, and pillow- 
ing his head upon his knapsack, he can 
sleep an hour or two, as we have? 
Shocking? Yes, and so is cycling. 

But, as we began by saying, most 
people who cycle are not cyclers. The 
proportion will always be small, for it 
is not everybody who is something ofa 
tramp by nature, as one must be before 
one can take to the roads on foot or 
with a cycle; the many, ready at fash- 
ion’s bidding to go for a morning spin 
in the park, or even to brave the traffic 
of the London streets, would think the 
journey awheel set too narrow a limit 
to comfort and elegance. The toilet 
outfit to be slung from the handle-bars 
or within the frame disdains all lux- 
uries, and a few days in the open air, 
exposed to sun and rain and wind, 
leaves traveller and machine weather 
stained and beaten. In Hyde Park and 
the Bois de Boulogne cycling is a pretty 
game, as shepherding was in the gar- 
dens of Versailles. They only cycle in 
earnest who journey forth in quest of 
adventures by the roadside, like Bor- 
row in his tinker’s cart, like Stevenson 
with his donkey. When you consider 
how few besides those two men have 
been the tramps in our century’s litera- 
ture, you will begin to understand that 


it is a question of temperament, and 
that the cyclers who tour must ever re- 
main in the minority. Of course, they 
are somewhat more numerous now 
than of old; the way for the tourist is 
easier than it was for us, though, or 
rather because, it cannot bring back the 
pleasures of the pioneer, the delights of 
the discoverer. But as in alpine 
climbing, though you are not the first 
to make the ascent or to cross the col, 
the exploit has not lost all zest, so in 
cycling, the journey need be no less ad- 
venturous than in the old days, except, 
perhaps, in your own conceit. 

To tour is always a joy, but the de- 
gree of joyousness depends upon the 
routes you follow; and we are willing, 
out of our large experience, to say 
which are the most perfect. The cycler 
can take his wheel to Spain if he would 
see nature, loveliness and barbarity, 
such as elsewhere amazed and en- 
chanted the ingenuous British youth 
from Denmark Hill. Let him follow 
the diligence road and the mule track 
through the Sierras of the south, if he 
wants, or if he can; there, even at this 
late day, he may find himself unex- 
pectedly a pioneer. It is but a year ago 
that we came to a whole district in An- 
dalusia where a bicycle had never been 
seen and where the old sensations were 
revived. However, unless one is pre- 
pared to travel for twenty or thirty 
miles without coming to an inn, or a 
whole day with nothing to eat; unless 
one’s pleasure is great in the mere 
thought that here passed the conquer- 
ing Moor, Columbus, Ferdinand and Is- 
abella—that here the history of two 
worlds was made—one would be wise 
to leave one’s machine at home. Un- 
less one is prepared for the amusing 
vicissitudes in the Spanish country inn, 
which has not altogether lost its Quix- 
otic character, one had better keep out 
of it. And besides, the roads are al- 
most as bad as in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, though the inhabitants are much 
more civilized. Nevertheless, for peo- 
ple who do not mind hard work and 
long climbs, who can appreciate savage 
wildness and grand scenery, the ride, 
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say, from Gibraltar to Seville, thence 
to Granada, and from Granada to Mal- 
aga, is to be recommended about Eas- 
ter time; but the ability to ride, a 
knowledge of Spanish, and a reliable 
machine are indispensable. Nor do we 
advise any one to go who is not pre- 
pared to rough it from the British point 
of view, or rather to conform to Span- 
ish customs. 

The land which, for us, supplied most 
sensation with least discomfort was the 
Near East. But, somehow, we can 
scarcely imagine the cycler of the pres- 
ent day in Transylvania and Roumania 
and Dalmatia. What would the neat 
young lady in white, with her handle- 
bars put on by mistake upside down, un- 
bending—we were going to say, as the 
British bayonet, but perhaps the simile 
does not hold—do when she had to ford 
a stream over her shoe-tops; race with 
the fiery, drunken Slovak; dispute the 
road with the bull, not of Bashan but of 
Bukovina? True, young ladies have 
penetrated into these regions, but never, 
before our time, on bicycles; and their 
coming on the wheel now would fall al- 
most as flat as that of the next gipsy- 
loving princess. But if the chance for 
sensation has gone from Transylvania, 
the beauty and comfort are still at the 
service of the cycler. True, there are 
hills five and ten miles long; but the 
roads are excellent, though with the 
building of more railways—and in the 
wildest parts we met the engineer busy 
surveying—their excellence is doomed 
to grow less. The inns are clean, the 
meat and drink extremely good. There 
are gipsy fiddles everywhere. The 
country is all mountain and valley, vine- 
yard and chestnut grove. Little old 
fortified towns stand on hilltops or dot 
the wide plains. The people wear the 
most wonderful clothes, and in October 
you may see the white-clad peasant 
dancing out the wine—the Promised 
Land for the cycler, you would think. 

If your pocket-book allows, or fate, or 
the desire to see the country compels 
you to remain in England, there are 
parts where you can ride with great sat- 
isfaction and at great expense. Noth- 
ing could be more beautiful than the 
Midlands, lovelier than the counties that 
London. But westward—go 


surround 
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no farther than Bristol or Truro, north- 
ward than Chester, avoiding Man- 
chester—that is, unless you mean to go 
still farther north, into Scotland, which, 
at times, will repay your enterprise. 
The south-west is largely to be avoided 
—Cornwall and Devon have the worst 
roads in civilized Europe; in fact, the 
roads and the inns explain that the 
country is not and never has been civ- 
ilized. In the inns you are often treated 
as an intruder, and sometimes cheated 
in a fashion that would bring a blush to 
the cheek of a Swiss landlord; for the 
emptiness of the larder, the bill makes 
up in lavishness. There is hardly any- 
thing to eat save cream, but for that and 
salt bacon and ancient eggs you are 
asked to pay as much as for a good 
dinner at the Café Royal. The inn- 
keepers are mainly boors. As for the 
roads, they go straight 10 the top of all 
the hills, as uncompromisingly as the 
roads of Bohemia, then drop down the 
other side, and are unridable in both 
¢cirections. When not climbing precipi- 
tately they lie buried at the bottom of a 
ditch. They are shadeless and uninter- 
esting, rarely approaching theseacoast, 
or passing near anything that is worth 
looking at. And yet we know English- 
men who are profoundly impressed with 
the belief that they are the best in 
England, and therefore in the world. 
The roads, inns, and innkeepers of Scot- 
land are in every way better. But the 
fact that the average Briton spends his 
holiday on the Continent when he can, 
proves, not only that he wants to get 
there, but also that he is driven from 
his own country by the short-sighted- 
ness of the people who keep its inns and 
look after its roads. 

We do not exaggerate. Even where, 
as in Holland and Austria-Hungary, the 
florin or gulden is the unit that takes the 
place of the shilling here, the franc in 
France, and where the scale of expense 
should rise in proportion, your cycling 
will cost you about half as much as in 
England. And the absurdity is that 
abroad you get more for less money: 
your daily fare is not reduced to “a chop 
or a steak, sir,” an ancient cheese rind is 
not supposed to satisfy a hungry man at 
midday, nor is bacon the one and only 
definition of breakfast. The innkeeper 
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has some ideas on the subject of dinner, 
and, more astounding, does not think 
because fate forces you to economy, that 
therefore you must not dine, but must 
accept in all humility the “meat tea.” 
In a wine country an element of gaiety, 
of lightness, is added. The bottle of the 
thinnest vin ordinaire is more decorative 
on a dinner table than the English cruet. 

Englishmen have to come to France to 
dine, we were once assured by a French- 
man fresh from the English provincial 
hotel and London  boarding-house. 
This, however, is not the only reason 
that drives them there in hordes. They 
go to save money; they really hate the 
dinners. But whatever the inducement, 
the cycler, let us repeat, could decide 
upon no more enchanting country. Cer- 
tainly, nowhere is there such variety in 
scenery—now bare and sad and impres- 
sive as on the northern downs, now flat 
and monotonous as in the plains about 
Orléans, and again and oftener “incom- 
parable for its romance and harmony;* 
and nowhere are there such good roads, 
nowhere hotels so cheerful and hospi- 
table. But to penetrate no farther than 
Normandy and Brittany, which always 
have been more or less Cockney since 
the time of William the Conqueror, is to 
see little of the best French roads and 
hardly anything of genuine French cus- 
toms. For these the cycler must travel 
farther afield. Hardly anything west 
of Paris and north of St. Malo possesses 
genuine character any longer. But all 
the east and the Midi are full of it. The 
district from Paris to Marseilles, or 
rather from Fontainebleau, is unrivalled. 
Luckily it is so far away that for the 
average cycler it is inaccessible, and we 
can recommend it with a clear con- 
science. Touraine is a beautiful coun- 
try, but the riding there is by no means 
the best, and the heat in summer is atro- 
cious. 

Belgium, save in the exploited Ar- 
dennes, can boast few roads worth 
wheeling over. Almost all are paved, 
and you must leave them for the side 
paths, where, however, you are not, 1s 
at home, pursued by policemen and 
fines. Holland is not half often 
cycled through as it should be. It is 
amusing to be able to traverse a whole 
country from end to end in a day, and 


so 
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scarcely to be out of one important town 
before you are in the next. But you 
must ride better than most Englishmen, 
or else there will be danger of finding 
yourself every few minutes at the bot- 
tom 0. a canal, many of the roads being 
but towpaths and dykes—good, but ex- 
citing for the cycler. 

Germany, especially in the Rhine Val- 
ley, is much overrated. German roads, 
as a rule, are worse than the English: 
they are usually in bad repair, and vile 
in wet weather; but they improve vastly 
in the Hartz, the Black Forest, and here 
and there in other parts. The great 
pleasure of cycling in Germany to 
many, and probably the great drawback 
to a few, is the convenient frequency of 
the beer-houses. But then, anywhere 
on the Continent, the tired, thirsty tour- 
ist is sure to be supplied with ihe favor- 
ite national drink, which is invariably 
refreshing: and, what is more, he can 
drink it amid pleasant surroundings, at 
leisure, and under no necessity to swal- 
low it abruptly and be off at once, while 
the after effects are not demoralizing. 
What have we in England to equal a 
grosses of Pilsner, icy cold, or the helados 
of Spain, or a real ice of Italy, or the 
sirop of France? Possibly shandygaff, 
certainly lemon squash, if iced, would 
be as good. But then in England, that 
is, in the country, it is a criminal of- 
fence to have anything cold. This is an 
all-important subject, since the cycling 
tourist is forever thirsty. Hitherto le 
has been warned to go with his thirst 
unquenched, but now a kind French 
doctor has discovered that the more 
liquid the cycler absorbs the better, and 
a new chapter will have to be written on 
cycling thirst and how to satisfy it. 

In Austria, except over the Semmering 
Pass, on the highway from Amstiitter 
to Vienna, and a few roads about Inns- 
briick, you will be happier without a 
machine. The roads are mostly abom- 
inable, though Austrians are splendid 
riders and go everywhere. The Dolo- 
mites and the Tyrol will please you all 
the more if you are not attempting to 
ride; this, not because of the height of 
the mountains and the hilliness of the 
way, but simply because of the same 
bad engineering and road making from 
which England suffers so grievously; 
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and during the season the inns are 
crowded to suffocation. The Alps are 


higher, but there is hardly a place in 
Switzerland to which one cannot cycle 
with comparative ease. The roads are 
not only possible, but delightful over all 
the passes still in use, and almost uni- 
versally excellent in the valleys and on 


the lower hills. Italian roads vary 
greatly—as much as the English. The 


best are to be found in the central prov- 
inces, especially Tuscany. 

To the other countries of Europe, if 
you are not of a more or less adven- 
turous spirit, it is scarcely worth while 
to travel with your cycle. Of course, 
you may ride almost wherever you 
please. But if roads are not good, if dis- 
tances are great, if inns are bad or do 
not exist, the discomforts and draw- 
backs will exceed the pleasures of the 
tour, and, after all, you do not ride to be 
miserable—at least we do not. But 
surely, enough variety, enough amuse- 
ment, and, at times, enough excitement, 
may be found upon the highways of 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Holland, and England, to last an ordi- 
nary mortal his lifetime. 

If you mean to go abroad for your 
tour, and you are not familiar with the 
customs and ways of the natives, a cer- 
tain amount of useful information may 
be obtained from membership in, and 
the publications of, the Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Club. But if you have already 
toured on the Continent, you will know 
that it is as easy to travel there with a 
eycle as without, and then “Murray,” 
“Baedeker,” and the “Géographie Jo- 
anne” will give you all the facts that 
are needed. The little maps of the 
“Géographie” indicate the roads admi- 
rably. The bugbear of the Continental 
Customs is greatly magnified. Duty is 
rarely required to be deposited, and if it 
is, the money is always refunded when 
you leave the country. The Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, however, may help you 
through. It is far more necessary at 
present to remember to have a name 
plate on your machine. This is required 
of the natives in almost all Continental 
countries, and if he cannot show one, 


the foreigner may suddenly become an 
object of suspicion. To 
clutches of the 


into the 
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amusing to remember, is, at the mo- 
ment, always annoying and sometimes 
embarrassing. 

After now nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of touring, we can say with author- 
ity that there are three or four things of 
special importance to be remembered. 
If you look for perfect and absolute 
freedom on your tour take every bit of 
luggage you want with you. Buy what 
you have not got as you go on, throw 
away or send home what you have. By 
the end you will probably be comfort- 
able. If you are dependent on bags and 
boxes sent by rail or post, you will have 
to make your trip conform to your lug- 
gage. Often a head wind will force you 
io diverge from your projected route, 
rain will delay you, or you may make 
better time than you thought, and then 
have to kick your heels in a railway sta- 
tion waiting for your bag to turn up. 
To us such hindrances are a nuisance: 
to many, we believe, they are a great 
delight. Never block out your tour as 
though you were a general leading an 
army. Map it out roughly. Take a 
Continental road-book, and arrive at the 
place you do arrive at when you arrive, 
and do not bother about any other. Try 
to learn a few words of the language of 
the country through which you are 
travelling; or, because you happen to be 
ignorant of their speech, do not regard 
all the natives as fools. Save in Spain 
and the Near East, cycle repair shops 
will now be found in the tiniest village, 
but in those countries you must have 
spare parts with you. Anyway, take a 
few extra nuts and a pedal pin, as you 
are more liable to break that than any- 
thing else on the machine, and it takes 
some time to make a new one. Do not 
be foolish enough to tour without a good 
strong brake, or to coast bills that you 
know nothing about. If you are going 
to Switzerland, put on an extra pneu- 
matic brake, which will enable you to 
descend a pass without paralyzing your 
arms. The ideal journey, in France for 
example, would be to train to the centre 
of the country—the majority of Conti- 
nental railroads do not charge for cycles 
—and start off with the wind behind 
you, and change your direction with it: 
whether any one ever had the sense to 
do this we do not know. But it might 
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be borne in mind that in Europe, save in 
the Rhone Valley, the prevalent winds 
blow from the south. It is well, too, on 
a long tour, especially on the Continent, 
to study what physical geographers call 
“the lay of the land,” that is, plan your 
tour so that you may have the hills with 
you and not against you; follow the 
longest river valleys down and not up. 
A push of one day up a mountain—and 
you can even hire a trap to carry your 
machine, or take a train; we are not 
above such aids—is better than a monot- 
onous grind for two or three days on a 
gradual slope. Stop when you get tired; 
travel by rail when it is too hard work. 
There is no glory to be got from hard 
work in cycling. You might as well 
amuse yourself. 
J. & E. R. PENNELI. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
A VILLAGE SUVEREIGN. 

Her inches were hardly proportionate 
to her years, and these measured three. 
She balanced the deficiency by breadth, 
and toddled about on the fattest of short 
legs. She was not pretty after .he an- 
gelic pattern, and was all the more 
engaging. 

It would be difficult for her biographer 
to say which were the more adorable; 
her smile, that raced like a pink radi- 
ance from the soft little chin to the 
crystal blue eyes, or the two perpendic- 
ular lines of thought and fearful anxiety 
that sometimes sprang between the 
mobile brows, and generally furnished 
the occasion for stamping her foot at 
some refractory subject, or were 
brought into play by an earnest insist- 
ence on having the unanswerable an- 
swered without delay. 

As most of her hours were spent out 
of doors, and hats were antipathetic to 
her, it followed that few of her subjects 
enjoyed sight of the carefully combed 
and curled little poll that left her 
mother’s hand every morning. Instead, 
they had the more disturbing, if less ele- 
gant, picture of fine brown silk rolling 
and shaking, like the floss of a King 
Charles, in the dearest confusion imag- 
inable round and about the bright little 
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face. The invasion of curls just per- 
mitted the pretty upward play of brown 
eyelashes against the protruding arch 
of brow, so that the big blue eyes looked 
out from a forest of winter shade. She 
had the divinest of mouths, an arched 
rosy bud, formed as a child’s mouth 
rarely is, sweet and perfectly shaped, 
with an imperious claim upon kisses. 
Not to wish to kiss her, was to prove 
yourself inhuman. She was never 
dirty, though not exactly a precisian in 
the matter of raiment.| It would not be 
safe to trust her with an orange, if it 
were intended she should sit upon the 
chairs of civilization, an emblem of spot- 
less childhood; but she could be relied 
upon any day to pass a neighborhood 
where mud-pies were being manufac- 
tured and not succumb to the burning 
temptation to bemire herself. 

Such was Norry, the uncrowned queen 
of a remote little town on the edge of a 
glorious Irish lake. Like the Oriental 
philanthropist, she loved her fellow- 
men. Her existence was based on the 
first law of Christianity, with such a 
surprising result that her fellows of all 
classes, creeds, sexes, and ages, wor- 
shipped her. 

She was not of the order of female 
infant that is content to stay in-doors 
and play with dolls. Nor were outdoor 
games the chief delight of her life. 
What she liked was the making and sus- 
taining of universal acquaintances. 

She woke with the dawn preoccupied 
with the fortunes of Tommy This and 
Molly That, and chattered about them 
while she graciously submitted to the 
encroachments of soaps, water, bath- 
towel and brush; and she was still dis- 
coursing of them in passionate inter- 
ludes while Marcella fed her upon bread 
and milk and porridge in the kitchen. 

She it was who welcomed all new- 
comers into the town—tramps, travel- 
lers, and visitors. Her formula was 4s 
rigid and unchanging as royal etiquette. 
She drew no line between beggars and 
noblemen, but simply said to the trou- 
sered male: “Man, what’s your name?” 
If there were any geniality in the reply 
(and there usually was), she as invari- 
ably added: “The blessings of Dod on 
you. Kiss me!” Upop her lips, how- 
ever, the command took the form of tish. 
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The person in petticoats she addressed 
as “’oman,” and if the oman happened 
to be accompanied by a baby, it was an 
exciting moment for Norry. 

Babies, puppies, and kittens consti- 
tuted the most interesting portion of 
humanity in her eyes. They were all 
doaty, as she called them. She insisted 
on kissing every baby that crossed her 
path, even on occasional visits to the 
thronged city where her grandmother 
lived, to the dismay and discomfort of 
her handsome young aunts. Whatever 
she had in her hand she needs must be- 
stow upon the long-frocked creature, 
not infrequently to repent her of her 
generosity five minutes later, and de- 
mand restitution of the gift. 

When she had, so to speak, conferred 
the freedom of the town upon the 
stranger, Norry instantly toddled off 
with eager intent to acquaint the world 
that Johnny Murphy or Biddy Magrath 
had been welcomed to her dominions. 

The episode of Norry and the marquis 
is a tale in which the town takes much 
pride. The idlers round the bar still tell 
it to one another with unabated glee; 
and Norry’s kindness to the big man is 
one of the reasons why the town has 
lately begun to look with less open dis- 
favor upon that haughty aristocrat. 
For the lord of the soil is not a genial 
person. He is distant, high-handed, and 
ungenerous. He takes no inconsider- 
able income from an impoverished land 
with never so much as a thank you, a 
humane inquiry into the prosperity of 
his tenants, or a single evidence of 
thought for their welfare; and he spends 
it to the last farthing, along with his 
good manners and smiles, in England. 
There we hear of him as a delightful 
type of the Irish gentleman, off-handed, 
witty, and a capital host; in Norry’s 
town (which ought to be his) he is 
known as a morose, close-usted, and 
overbearing Saxon. So much may a 
man differ in his attitude toward one 
race and another. 

A wave of universal joy passed over 
the town the day Witty Farrell publicly 
rebuked him for his lack of manners 
among his own people. Kitty keeps the 
newspaper-shop, and an Irish daily 
paper being one of the few things the 
marquis could not import from England, 


it followed that he ran up a small ac- 
count with Nitty during his last sojourn 
before Norry was born. Driving 
threugh the town on his way to the 
station, the lord of the soil stopped 
his carriage and called out from the 
window to Kitty to know the amount 
due. 

“Half-a-crown, me lord,” said Kitty, 
dropping an elegant curtsey that quite 
carried off the inelegance of bare feet 
and tattered skirts. 

“There, girl,” cried the marquis, fling- 
ing a silver piece on the ground. 

Kitty did not move so much as an eye- 
lash in the direction of the fallen coin, 
but as the carriage began to roll on 
again, my lord lying back as proud as 
an invader, she ran after it, shrieking 
at the top of her voice: “Me lord, me 
lord, I telled ye ye owe me _ half-a- 
crown.” 

“It's on the ground, the marquis re- 
torted frowning. “I threw it out of the 
window.” 

“Oh, me lord, I have nothing to do 
with your throwings. Maybe ‘tis your 
divarsion; ‘tis no affair of mine anyway. 
What I want is me money paid into me 
own hand, as between Christian and 
Christian. Your driver is welcome to 
the other bit of silver, if he likes, but I 
must be paid in me own fashion.” 

It was chanted in the sing-song brogue 
all over the town that evening, how 
grand a sight it was to see the marquis 
take a half-crown out of his pocket, and 
submissively place it on WKitty’s ex- 
tended palm. 

But a smaller flower of her sex was 
to subdue the haughty marquis in quite 
another way. He had not visited his 
Irish estates since the appearance of 
Norry on the scene, and in consequence 
could not be aware that, in comparison 
with this pinafored autocrat, he was a 
personage of no influence or prestige 
whatever. On the other hand, Norry 
had never heard of the lord of the soil, 
and was under the impression that the 
beautiful park formed, like everything 
else around her, a suitable environment 
and background for her own individu- 
ality. 

While her mother dawdled over the 
breakfast-table, believing Norry still 
engaged upon her bread and milk in the 
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kitchen with Marcella, the child was 
toddling up the main street, hatless, the 
brown floss on her head blown about in 
every direction. After her straggled a 
banu of admiring children to whom she 
discoursed lispingly in her ardent, im- 
perious, and wholly delightful fashion. 
They obeyed her because wey loved her, 
but they would have had to obey her in 
uny case. Disobedience and dissent 
were things she neither comprehended 
nor tolerated. She went towards the 
park, and at the top of the street com- 
manded her guard of honor to await her 
return; not because she yearned to 
breathe a while in the fresh morning air 
the privacy of incognito, for she was 
unacquainted with shyness as she was 
with fear; but she said she wanted to 
see Jacky Molloy’s puppy, and Jacky 
was an invalid living in a cottage close 
to the park avenue. 

Her intention was suddenly diverted 
as she turned the corner by the sight of 
shooting- 


an imposing stranger in a 
jacket. The park gate had swung be 


hind him, and he was advancing rapidly 
in her direction. Norry put up a pink 
finger and laid it against her lovely 
mouth. With her this signified grave 
perplexity, and the gesture was ren- 
dered still more quaint by the lines of 
intense mental effort that so deliciously 
corrugated her forehead, and vested her 
in a fascinating aspect of worry. Even 
at so young an age are the cares of 
sovereignty apparent, and a regal mind 
is none the less uneasy because the em- 
blem of royalty happens not to be 
visible. Here was a stranger entering 
Norry’s dominions with an air of com- 
mand, while she herself was not ac- 
quainted with him. She did not puzzle 
out the situation upon lines quite so 


clear perhaps, but she eyed the im- 
posing stranger questioningly, and 
promptly made up her mind. It is 


possible she had a preference for ragged 
humanity, but she was quite above such 
meanness as drawing the line in the 
matter of tailoring. After all the lonely, 
unhappy stranger could not help being 
well dressed, she may have supposed, 
and it was really no reason why he 
should not be greeted as well as her 
favorite tramps and idlers. So she 
walked unhesitatingly up to him, and 
xv. re | 
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barred his way with one of her imperi- 
ous gestures. 


The stranger cast a casual glance 
upon her. She was not effectively 


pretty, and you had to look twice until 
you knew her, to realize how adorable 
she was. He was moving on in his cold 
ungenial mood,—for children as mere 
children did not appeal to him, above all 
the children of his Irish tenants—when 
her lisped demand and frown of ecstatic 
seriousness arrested him. “Man, what's 
your name?” 

The stranger stared at the little crea- 
ture, at first in something like dismay; 
then the frown and the imperative 
glance that revealed a nature not to he 
trifled with, amused him, and finally 
captivated him. He thought it the odd- 
thing in the world, and smiled 
almost pleasantly he answered, 
“Grandby.” 

*“Dood-morrow, Dandby; I am dad to 
see you, and the blessings of Dod on 
you, Dandby.” 

There was a whiff of royal favor in the 
greeting on her side, a sense of duty ac- 
complished and a generous feeling that 
this different kind of man had as much 
claim upon her good-will as Murphy the 
tramp. The Marquis of Grandby, on his 
side, was convulsed with the comicality 
of it; for he was not so saturnine that he 
had no sense of humor. You see, he was 
born on Irish soil, by which we explain 
any virtue there might be in him, while 
the vices we good-naturedly lay to the 
account of his Saxon training. Any- 
how, if he did get out of bed that morn- 


est 


as 


ing on the wrong side, her Majesty 
Queen Norry soon set him right. He 


showed his entertainment in the situa- 
tion by baring his teeth under a heavy 
grey moustache; then he drew himself 
up, lifted his hat, and thanked her with 
a gravity no less superb than her own. 

Norry, I have said, had no salient 
marks of beauty; there was nothing 
about her either of princess or fairy, and 
she wore no more picturesque raiment 
than a little red woollen frock and a 
plain pinafore. But she stirred the 
heart of the marquis to an unwonted 
softness. He was about to ask her 
name when she continued in her broken 
eagerness of voice: “Have you tum to 
stay with us, Dandby?” 
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“Sure ‘tis our own Miss Norry, bless- 


Norry included the whole town in her 
definition of family, and the man living 
ac the other end of the street was only 
aman occupying another room, and apt 
at any moment to drop into the family 
circle. 

“May I not know your name too, little 
madam?” 

“Norry,” she said impatiently, as if in 
reply to an irrelevant question. 

“And mamma’s name?’ asked the 
marquis. 

“Mother’s name is O'Neill. She lives 
down there; we all live down there,” she 
jerked, chopping up in her excitement 
her lisping syllables upon the click of 
tiny teeth. “Wouldn’t you like to see 
Jacky Molloy’s puppy,—a doaty little 
dog? The sergeant gave it to him.” 

“Let us go and look at Jacky Molloy’s 
puppy, by all means,” said the amused 
marquis. “But first, Norry, I think you 
ought to give me a kiss.” 

Norry held up her rosebud mouth 
without a smile upon her perplexed and 
shadowed countenance. This was part 
of her duty, to kiss mankind, and the 
moment she felt to be a very serious 
one. The marquis lifted her in his 
arms, and marvelled at himself as he 
did so. When he had kissed her, an 
irresistible impulse seized him. He did 
not set her down again on her fat short 
legs, but just dropped her on his broad 
shoulder. Norry shrieked with delight. 
Here was virtue triumphantly re- 
warded! She had done a good turn by 
an acquaintance worth making,—a man 
who could hoist a little girl so easily 
and jolt her at a swinging pace through 
the air. 

She indicated the direction of Jacky’s 
house with a dimpled hand, and con- 
cluded her information with the assur- 
ance that she was glad she had met him. 
At the cottage door the marquis rapped, 
and said to the white-capped woman 
whom he summoned: “Norry and I have 
come to see Jacky’s puppy.” The 
woman at once curtseyed in a flutter of 
recognition and surprise. “I met this 
little lady near my gates, and she was 
kind enough to make acquaintance with 
me. She proposed to take me here to 
see a puppy in the light of a favor, and 
I see she is accustomed to have her 
way,” he explained. 


’ 


ings on her,” cried Mrs. Molloy, gazing 
tenderly after the child who had already 
made her way into the inner room, 
where Jacky lay in bed nursing his 
puppy. “Sure ’tis herself we love, me 
lord; she’s like sunshine on a wet day.” 

“Tum in here, Dandby, tum!” Norry 
shouted imperiously. “Watch me pull 
the puppy’s tail.” 

Mrs. Molloy’s face wrinkled in a 
frightened smile. It was nothing less 
than awful to her to hear the great man 
addressed as Grandby. 

The marquis submissively went in- 
side, and satisfied Norry by kissing 
Jacky Molloy and taking the puppy into 
his arms. I. was one thing to kiss 
Norry, but he really felt that, had any 
choice been left to him, he would have 
preferred not to kiss poor white-cheeked 
Jacky. He had no sentiment for chil- 
dren, but having accepted Norry’s pro- 
tection, he knew when it was becoming 
to yield. 

Now Norry could not stay long in one 
place, and when she entered a house she 
felt it an obligation to visit every living 
member thereof, so while the marquis, 
for mere form’s sake, was putting a few 
casual questions to Jacky and his 
mother, she raced into the kitchen to 
greet the tabby. 

Mrs. Molloy took the opportunity to 
follow her, and whispered quickly to 
her: “You mustn’t call that gentleman 
Grandby, Miss Norry. "Tis ue as is hiin- 
self the markiss.” 

Norry caught the word, and, still 
strangling the tabby in uer arms, re- 
turned to Jacky’s room. “Dandby,” she 
burst out, in her passionate way, “Mrs. 
Molloy she says you isn’t Dandby but 
the marskiss. Are you the marskiss or 
Dandby?’ 

“Some big people call me a marskiss, 
Norry, it is true; but you must please 
call me Dandby,—unless you fall out 
with me.” 

“Norry never falls out with anybody,” 
Jacky cried with enthusiastic em- 
phasis. 

“T’ll tum a-morrow and see you adain, 
Jacky.” said Norry, taking his cham- 
pionship as her due. “Now I’m doing 
up the town to see lots of people,—my 
aunt Mary, and the doctor, and Father 
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Luke, and Biddy Malone’s goat. Dood- 
bye, Jacky; lll tum a-morrow, Mrs. 
Molloy. Tum, Dandby! He isn’t the 
marskiss, Mrs. Molloy.” 

The marquis slipped a silver coin 
under Jacky’s pillow, and went out in 
obedience to his superior’s order. 

Outside Norry spied her guard of 
honor straggling down toward her. 
She bethought herself that her duty to 
the stranger was accomplished, and 
that she had her friends to look after. 
He, she concluded, might be trusted to 
€nu his way about the place. Releasing 
his hand, she gave him a bright explana- 
tory nod, and shouted out: “I’m tumin’, 
Kitty and Tommy, pre’ntly. Wait for 
me, wait for me,” and waddled on at a 
running pace extremely diverting to 
watch. 

The lonely stranger, thus abandoned 
to his own devices, found occupation for 
the day; but he remembered to question 
his agent about Norry. The subsidiary 
parents were naturally mentioned only 
to drop into insignificance. Norry’s 
parents might belong to her, and as such 
receive some slight attention; but no 
living soul dreamed of believing that 
them. They were 


Norry belonged to 
was generally af- 


excellent people it 
firmed,—he a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, she a very charming young 
lady—but their fame rested mainly on 
the fact that they belonged to Norry. 
When they travelled up to town and left 
the child behind them, all the idlers and 
tramps of the place were constituted her 
nurses,— Marcella not being regarded as 
sufficiently ubiquitous to have an eye 
upon majesty of so vagabond a disposi- 
tion. When she voyaged out of sight, a 
group of ruftians, engaged in supporting 
the town-walls between the pauses of 
refreshing exhausted nature, would for- 
sake bar and gossip, and dawdle in her 
wake with their hands in their pockets, 
whistling as they went along. Like so 
mapy big mastiffs, each one felt upon 
his honor to protect her. 

She had a word for all; not the mean- 
est of her subjects went unrewarded. 
She felt as a princess feels, without any 
vanity, that she was the centre of uni- 
versal attraction, and that the person 
who attempted to quarrel with her was 
bounu by this very fact, as vy an inevi- 
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table natural law, to get the worst of it. 
This perhaps was the unconscious 
meaning of her splendid generosity to 
her playmates, whatever their sex or 
class might be. If she insisted on their 
obedience—and this, I am afraid, she 
did in no half-hearted way—at least she 
never told tales of them, or procured 
them punishment or blame, and always 
gave more than she received. The re- 
sult was that there was not one rebel in 
her train, and I solemnly believe not one 
was jealous of her. Hers was a very 
equable and magnanimous disposition; 
and her reign was pacific, when, such 
was her power, it might have led ta 
civil war. 

The marquis left the town next moru- 
ing. From his carriage he caught sight 
of Norry clutching a slice of bread and 
jam at which she took bites in the inter- 
vals of voluble chatter with the parish 
priest, who had stopped to talk to her. 
The jam had made big red blotches on 
her pinafore, and her face and fingers 
were in a lamentable state. Neverthe- 
less, this ‘second vision of her revealed 
her as more bewitching to the marquis 
than the first. There was no wind, so 
her curls were in a more orderly confu- 
sion, and as she was less excited, her 
lisping chatter flowed on with a 
quainter fluency. The marquis pulled 
the check-string, and the carriage 
stopped in front of Norry and Father 
Sullivan. “Good-bye, Norry,.” he called 
out. 

“Dood-bye, Dandby,” Norry cried, re- 
membering his name without any hesi- 
tation. “Tum a-morrow adain;: I’se 
sorry you're doing away.” 

Father Sullivan wheeled round in pro- 
found amazement and quickly uncoy- 
ered. The marquis gave him a curt nod, 
and before he could recover his wits and 
make proffer of an elegant greeting, the 
carriage was rolling down to the broad 
open road. 

“Mrs. Molloy called him the mars- 
kiss,” Norry said contemptuously, with 
as much bitterness as her genial little 
heart was capable of harboring toward 
a fellow-creature. The word marskiss 
being an unknown quantity in her ears, 
she conceived it as a term of obloquy, 
and resented its application to the ami- 
able stranger who appeared so properly 
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grateful for her kindness and conde- 
scension. Now, if he had been called a 
sergeant it would be quite another thing. 
That would have been the highest com- 
pliment, for, was not the sergeant of 
her own town one of her very dearest 
friends,—Pat Maguire, a splendid speci- 
men of the Irish Constabulary, who was 
ready any day to risk his life for her? 

The story of Norry and the marquis 
was round the town before the morning 
papers from Dublin were distributed. 
It was told in every shop, at every bar, 
and recounted in various ways to that 
bird of passage, the bagman; it was 
droned over fires in the bewitching sing- 
song brogue of the country, mellowed 
and adorned with the people’s imagina- 
tive art, as it passed from mouth to 
mouth. Larry Reilly had his version 
from Father Sullivan; the doctor had a 
more detailed and highly-colored ac- 
count from the marquis’s agent, who in 
turn received it direct from the noble 
lord himself. The agent, as fine a fel- 
low as ever crossed a bog and rolled the 
Irish r, was the only popular person in 
the Grandby establishment, and the 
marquis lost nothing in his version of 
the tale. Then there was Mrs. Molloy’s 
account; and here the unpopular person, 
by his attitude of bland submission to 
the autocrat of the village and his posi- 
tively human behavior, quite captivated 
the rustic heart. He wasn’t you see, 
such a black-hearted villain after all, or 
at least Norry had charmed the fiend out 
of him; shouldn’t wonder if after this 
he reduced the rents twenty-five per 
cent. all round. The marquis did not 
reduce the rents, or accomplish any 
other act of virtue that we have heard 
of; but he returned to Ireland after a 
shorter interval than was yet known of 
since his marriage with a hard-faced 
and disagreeable Saxon. 

Meanwhile Norry lived her life of al 
fresco sovereignty. Her mother had 
taken her up to the city once in what 
Norry described to us afterwards as 
“the bogey puff-puff,” and there she had 
won hearts and broken them in about 
equal proportion. 

She had a disconcerting habit of stop- 
ping every policeman she met, under the 
impression he must be related to her 
friend the sergeant, with a quaint: 


“Dood-morrow, sergeant; the blessings 
of Dod on ye, sergeant.”” She would in- 
sist on darting away from aunt or 
mother in a crowded street, to kiss the 
latest baby, or pat a stray dog, or strive 
gallantly in her enthusiasm to strangle 
a terrified cat; she wanted to stop and 
make acquaintances with the horses as 
well, and greeted every stranger that 
crossed her path with a reassuring 
smile, when she was forcioly restrained 
from asking his or her name. Once 
there was a fearful accident, outside her 
grandmother’s gate. A mastiff was ly- 
ing on the path irritable from heat and 
thirst. In any other mood, I am sure 
so large an animal would be gifted with 
sufficient sagacity to recognize a friend; 
but he panted and glowered in a sullen 
and angry temper, and when Norry 
stooped down to place two fat arms 
round “the doaty dog,” the ill-humored 
brute bit her arm furiously. That was 
a bad moment for her aunts. The 
child’s arm bled, but Norry herself 
never cried; she was afraid the dog 
would be scolded if it were known how 
much she suffered. In the garden, 
without waiting to go inside, an aunt 
knelt down and sucked the arm till the 
bleeding stopped; and within ten min- 
utes the magnificent dog was shot. An 
hour afterwards Norry was running 
about as bright and well as ever, though 
anxious eyes dwelt upon her for some 
days. 

Her aunts wisely felt that a dead 
country town, with no traffic to speak 
of and a prevailing sense of brother- 
hood, formed a more suitable and pictur- 
esque background for such a disturbing 
individuality as Norry’s, and were not 
sorry to see her safely ensconced behind 
the railway carriage window shaking 
her little fat fist at them, with the smil- 
ing assurance that she would “Tum a- 
morrow adain in the bogey puff-puff to 
see them.” 

It was not long after her return that 
we noticed her bright color beginning to 
fade, and shadowy blue circles forming 
under her eyes. Soon it was whispered, 
as a universal calamity, that Norry was 
not well. She lay at home on the sofa 
and cried a good deal, or made her 
mother hold her in her lap beside the 
fire. Poor Norry was not an angel, as 
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I have said, and she was a very fretful 
and exacting little invalid. Her occupa- 
tion, like Othello’s, was gone, and she 
could not reconcile herself to the dul- 
ness of the sick-room. Only the touch 
of her mother’s hand comforted her; 
that withdrawn, she at once fell upon 
wild sobbing. 

No such fuss would have been made 
over the marquis himself, or even the 
parish priest. Life-long enemies en- 
countered on their way to inquire for 
her two or three times a day. People 
not on speaking terms with her parents 
sent to ask every morning how she had 
passed the night. Marcella had to call 
in the services of a slip of a girl to open 
the door to the tramps and idlers from 
the nearest villages who came for news 
of her. Every morning and evening a 
pulletin was issued verbally and ran 
from house to house, from cottage to 
cottage. One her way to the telegraph 
office, Marcella was waylaid by a crowd 
of rough and tattered youths. “Troth 
an’ she’s very bad indeed,” the maid 
replied tearfully. “We don’t like to 
think of it at all, at all.” 

“Glory be to God, girl, but ‘tisn’t 
thrue. Sure what ‘ud we do at all, at 
all, without her? *Tis lost the town ‘ud 
be if anything happened her.” 

“She’s just the drawingest child the 
Almighty ever sent on earth,” one fel- 
low exclaimed, ramming the corner of 
his sleeve into his eyes. 

That night the marquis’s carriage 
drove through the town, but no one had 
eyes or thought for it. The agent was 
summoned late to the Hall, for the 
marquis mean to start by the earliest 
train for his son’s estates in a neighbor- 
ing county. 

Business done, gossip was a natural 
relaxation, and the marquis had not 
forgotten his friend Norry, and asked if 
she still ruled the town. The agent told 
the dismal tale, and the great man 
looked really distressed. “What, my 
little friend! Great Heavens, it’s not 
possible! I’ll go at once and inquire for 
her.” 

The marquis and the agent walked 
together as far as the O’Neill’s pretty 
house. Here the agent lifted his hat 
and departed, and the marquis rapped 
loudly. The tremendous peal rang 
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through the whole house, and the par- 
ents of the sick child up-stairs started 
angrily. The marquis, as befits a big 
man, spoke in a big voice; there was no 
need to go out of the room to ask who 
had made such an intolerable noise. 
The message ascended in the deliverer’s 
own voice up the stairs and into the 
half-opened door of the room where sick 
Norry lay in her mother’s arms, while 
the father stood measuring out some 
nauseous medicine. 

“Tell Mrs. O'Neill that the Marquis of 
Grandby has called to inquire for her 
little daughter. If possible, he would 
be grateful for the privilege of seeing 
his little friend.” 

Young O'Neill gave the spoon and 
glass into his wife’s hand, and went 
down-stairs. The marquis greeted him 
quite cordially. “Ah, Mr. O’Neill—so 
sorry—can’t be true—temporary child's 
complaint, of course—assure you, quite 
looked forward to seeing my delightful 
little friend, Norry—monstrous, pon my 
word, to think of her as sick.” 

Tears were in the poor father’s eyes, 
and he sobbed out something or other 
in which My lord was just audible. 
Young parents with an only child ill, 
perhaps dying, and that child at the age 
of three already regarded as a public 
personage! Is it to be expected that 
they should keep their heads or talk co- 
herently, when even all the outside 
world was plunged in grief because of 
their private woe? 

The marquis slipped his arm into the 
stricken fellow’s, and soothingly mur- 
mured: “Come, come, Mr. O'Neill, cour- 


age! Let’s go up and see her. We must 
have the best of advice; little girls 
like her can’t be snuffed out like 


candles.” 

At the door the marquis was the first 
to cross the threshold unbidden. Young 
O'Neill slipped into his own room to 
work off a fit of increasing emotion. 
Norry was gathered against her 
mother’s breast, white and querulous. 
She moaned ever since she had been 
forced to swallow the nasty medicine. 

“Do you know this friend who has 
come to see you, Norry?’ asked the 
mother, with a tragic upward glance of 
greeting for the marquis. 

Norry opened her eyes, and stayed her 
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peevish whimper. She did not recog- 
nize him after eight months, and she 
was too oppressed by the atmosphere of 
the sick-room to smile. Looking down 
upon the wan and piteous little visage 
with the curls brushed back from the 
protuberant arch of brow and the blue 
eyes dulled and large and dark, the mar- 
quis himself had some ado to recognize 
the vivid face with its sunny glance anid 
rosy lips that some months ago had 
drawn the heart of him as never child 
had drawn it before. “Norry, don’t 
you remember your friend Grandby, 
whom you took to see Jacky Molloy’s 
puppy?” he asked, dropping into her 
father’s chair, and taking the white 
baby hand in his. 

Norry stared at him in an effort of 
memory. To the healthy eye there is 
a world of difference between daylight 
and candlelight, and small wonder so 
little about the stranger struck a rem- 
iniscent chord. She frowned crossly 
and turned to her mother for explana- 
tion. 

“You remember the gentleman Mrs. 
Molloy called the marskiss, Norry?’ 
whispered her mother. And suddenly 
Norry remembered. Her sick small 
face wrinkled and quivered in one of 
the old bright smiles as faint as the 
echo of a melody. “Oh, yes, Dandby, I 
remember; and stupid Mrs. Molloy says 
ever since that he’s the marskiss.” 

The mother’s heart overflowed with 
gratitude for that sweet smile. To her 
it seemed a promise of recovery, a 
presage of health and merriment, and 
the dear vagabond days restored. She 
kissed her child, and held her close to 
her sobbing breast. 

“She'll get well, Mrs. O'Neill; she 
must. By heavens, we can’t let her go! 
I'll send a messenger off this very in- 
stant for Sir Martin Bunbury.” 

The marquis stooped and kissed the 
child, and strode away to post one of the 
Hall servants up to town by the last 
train for the great doctor. He broke his 
appointment with his son, and stayed 
on, calling every day at the O’Neills| 
He was quite a humanized figure for his 
tenants by this. He was bound to them 
by a common tie, for he, too, acknowl- 
edged their queen and hung upon her 
whims. Because she spoke of the lake 


and wished she had a boat, he tele- 
graphed for the loveliest boat that 
money could buy. She soon grew to 
know him as well as Father Sullivan, 
or the curate, or the doctor. But she 
was faithful to old friends, and pre- 
ferred Murphy the tramp and Pat 
Malone the big sergeant. 

The great man from over seas, sum- 
moned at the marquis’s expense, was at 
first dubious, then convinced that noth- 
ing could save the child. His words ran 
across the town, and knots of rustics 
and shop-boys gathered to shake their 
heads and bemoan their fate. The 
clouds had burst and sent rivers of 
muddy liquid along the street, and 
drove a grey pall over the earth sheer 
to the sombre horizon. It was a picture 
of dense immeasurable gloom; Norry’s 
own town in tears, large hissing tears, 
tearing at the roots of her friendly trees 
and splashing into her magnificent lake, 
till it swelled beneath the sense of uni- 
versal sorrow. 

The marquis was seen coming down 
the street from the park avenue, and it 
was decided to question him after his 
visit like an ordinary fellow-mortal. 
His hat was tilted over his eyes, and 
there was an air of sadness about him 
that stirred the spectators to a belief 
in some latent virtue in him. He was 
a hard landlord, true, but then Norry 
liked him, and he had grown fond of the 
child. Surely he might be pardoned not 
having reduced their rents. 

His knock now was not so self-asser- 
tive as on the first visit. The young 
father was down-stairs, with his head 
on the table shaken by terrible sobs. 
Sir Martin Bunbury had delivered his 
appalling opinion. The marquis si- 
lently closed the door and stole up- 
stairs. Outside the sick-room there 
was no sound. He peeped in, and saw 
it empty. Much amazed, he wandered 
down again, and met Marcella crossing 
the hall with a cup in her hand; the 
back of the other she held against her 
eyes. “Where’s the child?’ asked the 
astounded marquis. 

“She’s down here, sir. She wanted a 
change, and the mistress carried her to 
the drawing-room.” As she spoke she 
opened the door, and the marquis 
marched in. Mrs. O'Neill sat near the 
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fire with a bundle of flannels in her 
arms, and out of this two tired blue 
eyes gazed at him. 

“Dood-morrow, Dandby,” said Norry, 
with a touch of the old spirit. The 
mother pressed her lips against the 
brown floss curls and smiled wanly at 
her landlord. “A-morrow,” Norry went 
on, lifting her head wilfully and strik- 
ing out a thin arm in her eagerness, 
“I'll be better, and I'll take you to the 
lake, Dandby, with my boat; won't I, 
mother?” 

“Yes, darling,” said the courageous 
young mother. 

“And papa’ll 
Dandby?”’ 

“If it is fine, Norry, but you know 
papa and I couldn’t go out if it rained. 
We'd catch cold,” said the marquis, 
stroking her hand. 

She wrinkled her little marble face in 
a ghost of her sweet pink smile. It had 
the old light but not the color, and she 
spoke with some of her quaint ardor 
und broken lisp. “Little children don’t 
mind the wain, do they, mother? Me 
and Tommy O’Brien used to wun out in 
the wain to grow big. But ’tisn’t the 
same wif big people, I s’pose.” 

She had not spoken so much for a long 
while, and her mother hardly knew 
whether to hope or be afraid. “Norry 
mustn’t tire herself if she wants to get 
well,” she ventured to suggest. 

“Oh, mother, Norry isn’t tired a bit. 
I fink she is better. Mother, do play the 
piano for Norry.” 

“What shall mother play?” 

“Play ‘Polly Perkins; you 
mother, the fing the sergeant sings. 
you know ‘Polly Perkins,’ Dandby?”’ 


tum, too,—won’'t he, 


know, 
Do 


“If you like to gratify her, Mrs. 
O'Neill, I'll take her,” said the marquis 
reddening. 


With a desperate glance Mrs. O’Neill 
deposited the whimsical baby in his 
arms, and after she had complied with 
her despot’s command for a tish, half 
staggered over to the piano, blinded by 
her tears, to play the wretched vulgar 
tune just imported from the London 
music-halls. 

Never was “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” 
played in an atmosphere more tragic. 
The degraded jingle rose in the aston- 
ished silence nothing less discordant 
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Sovereign. 
and inappropriate than if it had been 
played in a church. For Norry alone 
it was not out of place. She remem- 
bered her friend the sergeant, and made 
a gallant effort to sing his parody. Ina 
thin, hurried voice she quavered, with 
painful earnestness :— 


Polly Perkins had no sense, 

She bought a fiddle for eighteenpence; 
And all the tunes that she could play 
Was Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay. 


She closed her eyes with the violence of 
her effort to finish the verse, and nestled 
her little brown head against the mar- 
quis’s arm. 

Marcella came in with something for 
her to take, but the mother and Lord 
Grandby held up an arresting han/. 
There was a drowsy look upon the 
child’s face that promised slumber. 
She muttered something vaguely, and 
the marquis bent down to catch the 
words, feeling that he could never for- 
give the sergeant if it proved to be 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” “He isn’t a 
marskiss at all,” she said. In spite of 
the heavy feelings of the moment, Lord 
Grandby involuntarily smiled. 

He sat there in the darkened little 
drawing-room, holding Norry asleep in 
his arms, while her parents and Mar- 
cella hung over him, sometimes kneel- 
ing on either side of him to inspect her 
and measure their chances of hope. 
Not for worlds dared he stir so bur- 
dened. The scene recalled a nursery 
episode at the beginning of his own 
married life. Somehow he had taken it 
less to heart in those days. A _ child 
then, even his own, had not seemed to 
him so precious a charge; it was the 
heir of his estates he thought of, not of 
the matchless sunniness of childhood. 
Now it seemed to him that the opening 
and closing of baby lids held all the 
mystery, the gravity, the import of the 
universe. And when at last the blue 
eyes opened, and unfevered sleep had 
given a faint tinge to the wan cheeks, 
he instinctively held out his hand to the 
father, and cried cheerily: “There, Mr. 
O'Neill, she’s better already! You'll 
find she has passed the crisis in that 
light sleep.” 

The marquis proved a prophet. Sir 
Martin Bunbury stopped on his way to 
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the station and this time announced the 
grand news that Nature had accom- 
plished one of her mysteries. By some 
unaccountable freak the child had 
turned the critical point, and there was 
nothing now to do but to feed her up 
and keep her amused. 

Imagine how she was fed, and how 
remorselessly amused! She might have 
emptied the single confectioner’s shop 
daily, and daily have consumed the en- 
tire contents of the glass jars at Mrs. 
Reilly’s gratis. Toys poured in upon 
her in the oddest confusion, and the 
town throve and sparkled and glowed 
upon the news that the “drawingest” 
child on earth was getting well. 

As for the Marquis of Grandby, he 
was regarded in the light of a public 
benefactor. Had he not been the 
means of restoring their sovereign to 
them, and was he not one of her devoted 
servants? Who could dare challenge 
his perfections now? Bother the 
rents! He might raise them any day if 
he liked, and be sure he wouldn’t be 
shot. Bless you, there he goes along 
the street, the best-hearted gentleman 
in Ireland. Three cheers, boys, for the 
Marquis of Grandby! 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE ORLEANS PRETENDERS. 

Half a century, all but a few 
months, ago, Louis Philippe fled from 
Paris, never to enter it again (February 
24, 1848). A little less than a decade 
before that, a grandson had been born 
to him (August 24, 1838), whose father 
was the most popular prince that ever 
saw the light in France since the 
founder of the Bourbon dynasty lay in 
his cradle at Pau. Four years after the 
birth of this son, the father broke his 
spine in a carriage accident at Neuilly 
(July 13, 1842), “shattered a diadem on 
a curb-stone, because the postilion had 
not his cattle well in hand,” as Alfred 
de Musset put it. From that moment, 
the future of constitutional monarchy 
and the hopes of the constitutional 
monarchists in France became practi- 
sally centred in this orphan boy, for his 


grandsire was close upon seventy, and, 
though hale and hearty, could not be 
expected to live much longer. He lived, 
however, long enough to see his throne 
overthrown, to taste the bitterness of 
exile as an epilogue to his reign, just as 
he had tasted it as a prologue to it. He 
lived long enough to witness from afar 
the first act of a drama of usurpation— 
a drama which was to differ from his 
own by a greater degree of lawlessness, 
daring, and also grandeur. 

“Shattered a diadem on a curb-stone.” 
There is no reason to suppose that 
Musset intended to be_ prophetic. 
Truly, he must have felt that the Crown 
of France would have rested more-se- 
curely on the head of the son than on 
that of the father, who had now and 
again remarked that it was not so com- 
fortable for utilitarian purposes as a 
nice beaver hat; but the poet could not 
foresee that the shattered diadem 
would not be picked up and pieced to- 
gether by the uncles of the orphan lad, 
of whom there were four, on the day 
Louis Philippe converted what might 
have been a dignified fall into a flight 
—not to use the word “flitting’’—which, 
to say the least, was not consistent with 
the dignity of a king. I have no fear of 
being contradicted on this point; but, in 
order to show that I am not judging 
harshly, I may be permitted to give one 
incident connected with this “too hur- 
ried departure.” When, on September 
4, 1870, Empress Eugénie made her way 
surreptitiously out of the Tuileries, she, 
at any rate, took the precaution to pro- 
vide herself with some money; she sent 
for change for a 100-frane note. Louis 
Philippe was so anxious to go, that he 
left without a penny upon him, he who 
knew the value of money so well. His 
wife was equally unprovided, and it 
was only when they were on their road 
that the awkward position was discov- 
ered by Madame de Dolomieu, one of 
the queen’s ladies-in-waiting. She her- 
self was in the same predicament; she 
subsequently confided to a friend that 
the “hurry-scurry” was so great as to 
prevent her thinking about anything. 
She managed, however, to borrow sixty 
francs from M. Savalette, an erstwhile 
mud and dust contractor, one of the 
mounted troopers of the National 
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Guard, a detachment of which was 
escorting the royal carriages. 

Was it physical fear that caused the 
stampede of the aged sovereign and his 
consort? We doubt it. A man who be- 
gins his life by performing deeds of 
valor such as Louis Philippe performed 
at Valmy and Jemappes is not likely to 
turn coward in his latter days. Was it 
want of courage which prevented all 
but one of Louis Philippe’s sons from 
attempting to strike a blow for the 
preservation of their father’s and their 
nephew’s throne? Doubt, which would 
be a gratuitous insult to the memory of 
the dead in the one case, would be a 
contemptible blunder in the other, for 
history, whether ancient or modern, has 
recorded no more conspicuous instances 
of bravery than those that stand to the 
credit respectively of the Ducs de 
Nemours and d’Aumale and the Prince 
de Joinville. If their youngest brother, 
the Duc de Montpensier, shone less 
brilliantly in that respect, it was simply 
because fewer chances of distinguish- 
ing himself fell to his lot. It will not do 
to attach too much importance to com- 
pliments conveyed in after-dinner 
speeches, but it may safely be asserted 
that no truer sentence ever fell from an 
after-dinner speaker’s lips than that of 
Sir Robert Peel when he toasted Louis 
Philippe as “that privileged French- 
man, all whose sons are brave, and all 
whose daughters chaste.” 

Yet this bravery accomplished noth- 
ing, and what, from our point of view, 
is more curious, did not attempt. except 
in the case of the Duc de Nemours, to 
accomplish anything. He was the only 
one of Louis Philippe’s sons to counsel 
resistance to the last. When the 
Duchesse d'Orléans, accompanied by her 
two children. the late Comte de Paris 
and the present Duc de Chartres, ap- 
peared in the courtyard of the Tuileries. 
after the king. at the instance of Emile 
de Girardin, had written, not merely 
signed, his abdication, she found her 
eldest brother-in-law surrounded by a 
numerous group of officers. She asked 
him to accompany her to the Chamber 
of Deputies, where she intended to 
make a personal appeal in favor of her 
son, whom the king in the document 
just penned by him had designated as 
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his successor. The duc, who was the 
least popular of Louis Philippe’s chil- 
dren with the Parisians, although in 
reality, or because, he understood their 
temper better than any of his brothers 
or his surviving sisters, foresaw the 
futility of such a step. He suggested 
that she and the lad should get on a 
gun-carriage, pledging himself to drive 
them to St. Cloud in that way, escorted 
by a regiment, which would constitute 
the nucleus of an army of resistance. 
This was a means which would unques- 
tionably have commended itself to the 
Duchesse de Berri, the mother of the 
late Comte de Chambord. Tue Du- 
chesse d’Orléans, though not less coura- 
geous than the Legitimist princess, was 
of a different temperament; she did not 
think fit to adopt the plan, but pro- 
ceeded to the Palais Bourbon, whither 
the Duc de Nemours, considering that, 
under all circumstances, his right place 
was by her side, followed her in a few 
minutes on what proved to be a fruitless 
journey. No further proposal was 
made by him either to stem the tide of 
the revolution or to ride back upon its 
crest to the tottering throne which in 
less than an hour afterwards was both 
figuratively and literally overthrown 
and carried off to the Place de la Bas- 
tille to be burned there. The Due de 
Nemours simply confined himself to 
protecting his sister-in-law and his 
nephew from the violence of the mob, 
in which task he barely succeeded. In 
less than twenty-four hours he was on 
his way to England; and, odd to relate, 
the same train that conveyed him to the 
French coast took back the future Na- 
poléon III. to within a certain distance 
of Paris, where Prince Louis had his 
first and unsuccessful interview with 
Lamartine. 

This was absolutely the whole of the 
resistance offered by Louis Phillippe’s 
eldest living son to a revolution, the 
origin of which, if carefully analyzed, 
would be found to belong to the domain 
of burlesque, rather than to that of his- 
tory proper, seeing that neither the 
leaders nor the rabble that really led 
them, knew what they were fighting for, 
or displayed a single act of ordinary, let 
alone of extraordinary, daring. 

When we come to the Due de Mont- 
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pensier’s share in the proceedings of the 
day, the whole affair grows more inex- 
plicable. The filial love which caused 
Aineas to carry Anchises away on his 
shoulders from burning Troy is, no 
doubt, worthy of praise; but the 
Tuileries was not in flames; there is, 
moreover, not the faintest proof that 
Louis Philippe ran the slightest risk of 
personal danger. Half an hour before 
he signed his abdication, not contem- 
plated at that moment, he had shown 
himself amid the four thousand troops 
—infantry, cavalry, and the National 
Guard—with which the Place du Car- 
rousel was lined. There had not been a 
single directly hostile cry, only a few 
isolated ones of “Vive la Réforme,” 
from the National Guard; the regulars, 
on the contrary, shouted “Vive le Roi.” 
Had there been the least apprehension 
of risk, the Duc de Nemours, who, we 
cannot insist on it too much, was com- 
mon sense and courage personified, 
would not have allowed his father to 
expose himself to it; to say nothing of 
the objections that would have been 
raised by the queen, Louis Philippe’s 
sons-in-law, two of whom were at the 
Tuileries, his daughter, and his three 
daughters-in-law, and by the Due de 
Montpensier himself. They all con- 
curred in advising the step, and ap- 
peared on the balcony to encourage the 
septuagenarian monarch by their pres- 
ence. These four thousand troops 
never budged until a considerable time 
after the king had left the Tuileries, and 
although, according to one of their cap- 
tains, they were more or less demoral- 
ized, we may take it that they would not 
have allowed the mob to invade the 
Tuileries, even if the latter had been 
sufficiently numerous to make the at- 
tempt, which was not the case; for we 
must bear in mind that in all such street 
encounters the populace, unless they 
are at least four times as many as the 
soldiery, do not stand much chance, 
especially if they are unarmed, and con- 
sequently unable to check from a dis- 
tance the wheeling of serried cavalry. 
Why, then, did the Duc de Montpen- 
sier allow his father to abdicate at the 
bidding of virtually one man—an honor- 
able and honest man, it is true, for I am 
not alluding to Thiers, who was in the 
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room at the same time, but to Emile de 


Girardin? Why did he not give his 
father a few moments for reflection, in- 
stead of telling him, as he did, to write 
quickly, which recommendation drew 
from Louis Philippe the reply, “{ never 
wrote more quickly in my life’? Did he 
feel that the shortest delay would not 
only ruin the monarch, but also the 
prospects of the monarchy in France? 
Was his faith in Girardin’s words, 
which are embodied in the previous sen- 
tence, so absolute as all that? 

It is difficult to say; but if the hope 
to save the dynasty for his nephew at 
the expense of his father weighed with 
the Due de Montpensier at that junc- 
ture, how, then, shall we explain the 
conduct of his two elder brothers, the 
Due d’Aumale and the Prince de Join- 


ville? They, though not on the spot, 
were practically more powerful than 


those who were, for they had a whole 
army to do their bidding, and the week 
or ten days that would have elapsed be- 
fore they could have reached Paris with 
it would have made little or no differ- 
ence in the situation. At any rate, the 
experiment was worth trying. 

The reader need not take my word for 
it. My principal, but by no means sole 
authority for what I state is the late 
General Fleury, whose “Memoirs” have 
recently appeared. I have not yet read 
them; I quote from a different source, 
equally unimpeachable. The conversa- 
tion from which I extract this note took 
place between the Comte Henri d’Ide- 
ville and the former Master of the 
Horse of Napoléon III. about the mid- 
dle of 1881. I can give the exact date if 
necessary. There is no occasion for me 
to insist upon the devotion of the late 
General Fleury to the Second Empire 
and to the memory of the emperor. 
This devotion, however, did not prevent 
him from sincerely admiring the great 
military capacities of the Due d’Au- 
male, who is also gone to his last ac- 
count, and but for whose death, as I 
shall endeavor to show directly, these 
pages would not have been written. 
Fleury also failed to understand the 
want of action of the Duc d’Aumale and 
his brother Joinville in this crisis. “I 
eannot help remembering,” he said, 
“that in 1847 I was within an ace of 














being appointed aide-de-camp to Mgr. 
le Duc d’Aumale when he became gov- 
ernor-general of Algeria. I repeat, the 
appointment was as good as settled. 
What a tangled skein is fate! I may be 
mistaken and too self-confident; never- 
theless, I fancy that had I been by the 
side of the Duc d’Aumale in February, 
1848, the prince would not have relin- 
quished his command. In iact, up to 
this day I fail to explain to myself his 
departure. Just try to grasp the situa- 
tion. An army, which was enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to him body and soul, and 
only too eager to obey and to follow 
him, implored him to act. The fleet of 
his brother, the Prince de Joinville, 
fully as enthusiastic as the land forces, 
was there. The only thing these two 
princes had to do was to ship ten thou- 
sand men (the army numbered eighty 
thousand), and to set sail with them for 
Marseilles. In three days they would 
have brought back their father to the 
Tuileries in triumph. That attitude of 
the Due d’Aumale, that untimely resig- 
nation, has always remained an un- 
fathomable mystery to me. That man 
is indeed an enigma, for to one who has 
seen him, as I have at La Smalah, 
where I was close to him, and where he 
displayed the most extraordinary quali- 
ties of daring, determination, and cool- 
ness of judgment face to face with 
danger and death, that flight from 
Algeria, so ‘needlessly constitutional,’ 
must ever appear a senseless and in- 
comprehensible act.” 

Exactly a third of a century had 
passed between the event and General 
Fleury’s comments upon it. We are not 
doing the staunchest and most disinter- 
ested friend of Napoléon IIT. an injus- 
tice in suspecting him to have been less 
moderate both in thought and in speech 
at the time of the occurrence. Thou- 
sands of officers and privates were sim- 
ply disgusted with this tame submission 
of a soldier, and a valiant soldier to 
boot, to the will of the mob, and the 
civil element was scarcely less dissat- 
isfied. Both the military and the bour- 
geoisie practically said to the Orléans 
princes collectively what Rivarol said 
to Louis XVI. individually, the former 
using the plural instead of the singular: 
“Vous n’avez pas voulu étre nos rois. 
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nous ne voulons plus étre vos sujets;” 
and the subsequent rallying of the army 
to Louis Napoléon’s cause, as well as 
the instantaneous favor with which he 
was received by the nation which 
elected him ten months later as their 
president, needs no other explanation 
than this, though, of course, the magic 
influence of the name of Napoléon must 
not be overlooked. “Fleury,” said Gen- 
eral Tallandier, when alluding to 

Fleury’s share in the coup d'état, “well, 

Fleury felt what most of us did, that it 
was no use fighting for those who would 
not fight for themselves. That most of 
us were of that opinion, I could prove to 
you by a dozen instances. One, how- 
ever, will do. During the month of 
February, 1848, I commanded the 4th 
Brigade, which was quartered at the 
Ecole Militaire. When I learnt the news 
of Louis Philippe’s departure, I sent for 
the seven colonels under my orders—for 
there were three regiments of the line, 
three of cavalry. and a battery of 
artillery—I proposed to gather up our 
little army, to take up our position at 
Passy, and to bring back the king if pos- 
sible. All but one colonel refused.” 

One may, therefore, infer that the 
Due de Nemours, in suggesting to his 
sister-in-law that she should place her- 
self on a gun-carriage, had a clearer 
perception of the possibilities of the 
situation than his brothers; or, if not a 
clearer perception, was, at any rate, 
prepared to risk a throw for the re- 
covery of his father’s throne. Like his 
ancestor, Henri IV.. whom he so cu- 
riously resembled in face and figure, he 
would not have hesitated to lay siege 
to Paris, and, if necessary, to plunge 
France into civil war. 

The latter part of this sentence sounds 
very ominous to the majority of En- 
glishmen, and most ominous to those 
whose worship of Cromwell amounts to 
idolatry, and whose toleration for the 
memory of Charles I. is only kept alive 
by the fact of his not having allowed 
Cromwell to have it “all his own way” 
without a struggle. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the good-will and re- 
spect shown to Louis Philippe and his 
family during their subsequent stay in 
England was largely due to our identity 
of views with theirs as to the heinous- 
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ness of shedding the blood of one’s own 
countrymen in civil war. Frenchmen, 
whether educated or not, do not under- 
stand these views, and whenever and 
wherever they advocate them tuere is a 
mental reservation in favor of some ex- 
ceptional cause, said cause being the 
one to which they happen to adhere. 

The instances are numerous; I need 
only quote one or two. At the sitting of 
the Cuamber of Deputies on July 3, 
1870, M. Estancelin exclaimed, “Yes, I 
grant you that the Duc d’Aumale com- 
manded an army of eighty thousand 
troops; that he was young, brave, and 
beloved by his army; that he could have 
appealed to it and have made the at- 
tempt to raise his father’s throne’’— (de 
relever le trOne de son pére), M. Estance- 
lin spoke metaphorically, for he knew 
tuat the throne had been carried off to 
the Place de la Bastille—“but all of a 
sudden there uprose a figure before him, 
it was that of France, his country, his 
mother. It was perhaps a mistake; but 
I dare not blame him because of it, for 
it sprang from a lofty heart, and was in- 
spired by the love of country.” 

Yet, two months and four days later— 
that is, September 4, 1870, this same M. 
Estancelin, than whom there is no more 
charming, upright, and honorable man 
throughout the length and breadth of 
France—this same M. Estancelin ap- 
peals to General Trochu to quell the 
revolution, and on General Trochu’s de- 
«ning to do so, takes the matter in 
hand himself—alas, too late. This same 
M. Estancelin subsequently, during the 
Republic, suggests to the Due d’Aumale 
to draw the sword on benalf of his, the 
duc’s, nephew; and consequently in- 
curs a rebuke, the particulars of which 
he himself related during the week fol- 
lowing the duc’s recent ueath. 

I am practically certain that long be 
fore the episodes just narrated M. Es- 
tancelin had become convinced that 
force, and only armed force, avails in 
the case of a pretender to the French 
throne, no matter whether his preten- 
sions are based upon the _ so-called 
divine, constitutional, or alleged popu- 
lar right. He was, however, also aware 
that during the twenty-two years that 
had gone by since the Orléans princes 


had failed to seize their opportunity, 
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there had not been a single chance of 


retrieving their error. Louis Napoléon 
himself was too great an adept in the 
art of conspiracy to leave his own tools 
lying about unprotected. On that July 
30, however, M. Estancelin began to 
have vague forebodings that this oppor- 
tunity might present itself again shortly, 
and, while ostensibly taking the Duc 
d’Aumale’s defence for not having 
plunged France into civil war, he made 
it pretty plain that he would not counsel 
similar abstention a second time. He 
took care, though, not to assign the date 
of his conversion, and so, in spite of our 
opinions on the subject, we are con- 
strained to imitate his discretion. 
There is no need for such reserve in 
the case of the Duchesse d'Orléans. 
she, within a hundred hours of her re- 
fusal to adopt the plan of the Duc de 
Nemours, felt the error of her decision. 
She would have attempted to retrieve 
that error there and then but for the 
vacillation of her followers, the major- 
ity of whom seemed to have secured the 
reversion of Macbeth’s “letting ‘I dare 
not’ wait upon ‘I would,’” and even up 
to the present day appear to cling with 
all their might to the inheritance. The 
story is scarcely known in France, out- 
side France it is virtually unknown. 
Owing to the rain which fell outside 
Paris, the duchesse had managed to 
elude the notice of the inhabitants of 
Versailles, and on the evening of Febru- 
ary 27 she reached Amiens unmolested, 
whence, on the following morning, she 
took train for Lille, en route to Belgium. 
She did not travel in an ordinary rail- 
way carriage, but in her own, which 
was fixed on to a truck. At Lille she 
had to wait four hours; as a matter of 
course, she did not think it advisable to 
show herself, so they brought her the 
papers to beguile the time. From these 
she gathered at a glance the real situa- 
tion in Paris. The National Guard was 
stupefied at what they had done, and 
dissatisfied with the proclaiming of the 
Republic; the bourgeoisie, as well as the 
working were as- 


genuine classes, 


tounded at the ridiculous spectacle al- 
ready there presented by a Republican 
government, which was to be so soon 
blown down by the mere sound of a 
name, the history of 


whose rise em- 
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bodied in itself everything that was 
anti-republican. The aduchesse made 
up her mind at once. “It is evident to 
me,” she said, “that France will have 
nothing to do with a Republic; that, in 
fact, she does not want it, and that the 
events of four days ago were nothing 
less than a surprise to all parties con- 
cerned. It is my duty, as the prince 
royal’s mother, to save the country from 
a handful of agitators, and at the same 
time to preserve the crown to my son. 
General Négrier is in command ef the 
troops quartered here. I will trust to 
his honor as a soldier, and proceed to 
the citadel at once with my two sons. 
From there I will appeal to the country, 
which I feel absolutely certain will 
listen to the widow of the Due 
d'Orléans.” 

Thereupon her followers flung them- 
selves at her feet, imploring her to 
abandon her plan. They reminded her 
of Louis XVL.’s flight to Varennes; they 
conjured up pictures of the Reign of 
Terror; they pointed to her son, whose 
life had to be safeguarded at all costs, 
and not exposed to the risk of imprison- 
ment and torture by a Simon, like that 
of the ill-fated son of Marie-Antoinette, 
and when, in spite of all this, the 
Duchesse d'Orléans persisted in her de- 
sign, they point-blank refused to follow 
her. Two hours later, the duchesse 
with her two children was on her way 
to Belgium without having seen Gen- 
eral Négrier. 

Here virtually ends the prologue to 
the Comte de Paris’s pretendership, for 
the Prince de Joinville’s subsequent 
pseudo-candidateship for the presi- 
dency of the Second Republic was in 
reality the opening scene of the play it- 
self, and that opening scene pretty 
plainly foreshadowed the nature of the 
whole of the farce. No, it was not a 
farce; at any rate, not in intent; it was 
more like one of those pre-Scribean 
comedies which are all talk and no ac- 
tion. The prince was literally dragged 
into it against his will by the Orleanist 
party, which knew very well. though, 
that however successful the election 
might prove from a numerical point of 
view, it would not be ratified by the 
Chamber, which could not stultify the 
“laws of exile” voted by the Constituent 
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Under the circumstances, 
Louis Philippe and his sons had two 
courses open to them. They could have 
repudiated all participation in the ma- 
neeuvre of the Orleanist party, or sup- 
ported it energetically by means of a 
costly propaganda which, if it had ac- 
complished nothing else, would have 
freed them to a certain extent from the 
charge of “meanness” preferred 
throughout the duration of the “July” 
Monarchy.” and even = afterwards 
against all the members but one of the 
Orléans family, of which charge no one 
was more cognizant than the old king 
himself. The Orléans, however, would 
neither wade through a river of blood 
of their own countrymen to the over- 
toppled throne, nor build a bridge ef 
gold to it. The weight of their money 
bags chained them to the shore in sight 
of it. They issued manifestoes; for 
their stay in England, although it had 
taught them many things, had not 
taught them the wisdom of the homely 
proverb to the effect that “fair words 
butter no parsnips.” 

As a consequence, the history of the 
late Comte Paris presents that 
strange anomaly of a pretender who at 
several moments of his life seemed posi- 
tively reluctant to be taken at his word, 
and who at one period deliberately neg- 
lecteu to use the means apparently 
within his grasp to enforce his claim in 
the only way a pretender can hope to 
succeed. I am alluding to the period 
when the Duc de Chartres commanded 
a cavalry regiment at Rouen and the 
Duc d’Aumale was at the head of the 
7th Army Corps. I repeat, it is a 
strange anomaly; not strange, 
though, as to defy explanation alto- 
gether, provided one applies to it the 
common sense one would apply to or- 
dinary affairs which only influence a 
small section of humanity and are 
therefore not recorded in so-called 
books of history. 

In the ordinary affairs of mankind 
poverty is accounted as nothing less 
than a curse, especially by men who have 
seen better days; in the extraordinary 
affairs of mankind, termed “history,” it 
is rarely brought forward as a factor by 
the historians, although they ought to 
be the last to forget Victor Hugo’s epi- 
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gram, which almost seems to have been 
coined for their special guidance; 
“Poverty is a crucible into which fate 
flings a man whenever society needs a 
terrible scoundrel or a sublime hero.” 
Louis Philippe had known grinding 
poverty in his early manhood, it had 
neither converted him into a magnifi- 
cent hero nor into anything like a ter- 
rible scoundrel, but the dread of its re- 
currence had crushed out of him all 
craving for magnificent scoundrelism, 
which is perhaps heroism gone wrong, 
as well as for magnificent heroism. A 
workman who drops sixpence and does 
not stoop to pick it up is a spendthrift; 
a prince who stoops to pick up a sover- 
eign incurs the suspicion of being a cur- 
mudgeon, and Louis Philippe spent a 
good deal of his time in picking up, not 
sovereigns, but sixpences. I have a col- 
lection of notes bearing on the subject, 
nbsolutely unique in the case of a 
monarch; and, what was worse for the 
monarch’s reputation, every instance of 
“tightfistedness” there recorded was 
known to the French nation at large. 
“she French only see a skinflint king in 
me, and nothing else,” he said to 
Halévy, the composer, a few months 
before his death; and his estimate of 
French opinion concerning himself was 
mainly correct. All but one of Louis 
Philippe’s sons suffered from the same 
defect, not perhaps to as great a degree 
as their father, but they suffered from 
it. The exception shall be dealt with 
directly. The others could be generous 
at times and when it suited them; but 
they were determined that the means of 
being generous should not be taken from 
them if they could help it; in one word, 
they worshipped money. 0 intense 
was this worship that it beguiled them 
into the grave error of tacitly entrusting 
the guidance of their nephew’s dynastic 
chances to the brother who possessed 
by far the largest fortune of all, and 
who therefore, it is no libel to say, had 
most to lose by an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover the throne and very little to 


gain by a successful one. On no other 


theory can the preponderant position of 
the late Duc d’Aumale in the Orléans 
family councils be accounted for: and 
there is not the least doubt that he oc- 
cupied this position, both with regard to 
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the members of it, the leaders of the 
Orleanist party in France, and the out- 
side world in general. The death of the 
Duc de Montpensier left the journalists 
outside Spain practically indifferent; 


the demise of the Duc de Nemours 
was, except in one or two instances, 


commented upon in longer or shorter 
paragraphs; the passing away of the 
Duc d’Aumale was marked by extensive 
biographical notices. I, myself, wrote 
two of a column each in one night for 
two London dailies. Yet, in reality, the 
fourth son of Louis Philippe was in 
no way distinguished from his two 
brothers who had recently preceded him 
to the grave, or from the one who sur- 
vives. Nemours was as brilliant, 
though perhaps not as lucky, a soldier 
as he, and probably a better strategist. 
Joinville was as brilliant a sailor as the 
others were soldiers, and Montpensier 
was a better statesman than either. 
Had his part been cast on a larger polit- 
ical scene than that of Spain, his capa- 
cities would have commanded more 
general recognition. The Duc d’Au- 
male’s vast wealth enabled him to be- 
come a munificent patron of art, and, it 
is but fair to say, a discerning one, too; 
he had unquestionably the artistic in- 
stinct, like all the children of Queen 
Marie-Amélie, who had been a conspicu- 
ously brilliant pupil of Angelica Kauft- 
mann; but his was, after all, the passive 
love of art. Two of his brothers and 
one sister were superior to him in that 
respect; they produced works which 
have been pronounced by unbiased 
judges to be worthy of comparison with 
the achievements of professionals. The 
Duc d’Aumale’s “Histoire des Princes 
de Condé” was a very respectable piece 
of literary workmanship; the Prince de 
Joinville’s “Recollections” was more 
than that, and his “Four Months with 
the Army of the Potomac” might have 
been signed by Edmond About, or any 
of our very best war correspondents. 
We again ask why the Duc d’Aumale 
was allowed—nay, probably invited— 
to assume the leadership of the family, 
to the exclusion of the Duc de Nemours, 
whom-his elder brother, the deceased 
Duc d Orléans, had unmistakably 
pointed out in his will as the “Councillor 
in time of need.” What had occurred 
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between the making of the will and the 
time of need foreshadowed therein to 
cause the recommendation to be disre- 
garded? On the face of it, nothing had 
occurred to justify this disregard; in 
fact, something had occurred to prove 
the soundness of the recommendation— 
namely, the readiness shown by the Duc 
de Nemours to strike a blow for the 
preservation of his nephew’s throne, 
and the “unreadiness” of the Duc d’Au- 
male to do the same, which “unreadi- 
ness” entailed the inactivity of the 
Prince de Joinville. 

Only on the face of it; in reality, the 
door that gave egress to the Duc d’Or- 
léan’s coffin let out at the same time the 
element of chivalry that, in the course 
of time, would have lifted the stigma 
from Louis Philippe’s unheroic usurpa- 
tion. It also readmitted the emissaries 
of Mammon, whom, during his position 
as heir to the crown, the duc had begun 
to expel, though not much farther than 
the outer courts. Had his life been 
spared he would have fought for his 
crown, undeterred by the dread that 
failure might involve the confiscation 
of the Orléans property, untouched by 
the thought that “submission to the will 
of the people” would avert confiscation. 
Had it been suggested to him that his 
brother’s enormous estates would go at 
the same time, he would have bidden his 
brother and his estates “go hang,” for 
money was the least of his concerns. 
We must not overlook the fact that he, 
and he only, would have had the right 
to speak like that, for he would have 
been fighting for his own; the others 
would have only fought for their 
nephew’s succession. And the nephew’s 
succession never seemed sufficiently 
precious to the uncles to risk their 
wealth in pursuit, especially after they 
had the greater part of it, confiscated as 
it had been by Napoléon III., restored at 
the latter’s fall by the Thir@ Republic, 
and at the instigation of Thiers. The 
joy produced by the restitution made 
them blind to the trap it concealed. 
The idea of this restitution would have 
never suggested itself to the Favres 
and the Gambettas; but Thiers, who 
was their master in statecraft, as he 
was in everything else, hit upon it al- 
most as a matter of course. It was 
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Louis Philippe’s boast that he knew 
Thiers thorcughly; but he never knew 
his minister so well as the minister 
knew the king’s sons subsequently; and 
in this particular instance Thiers had 
not even to draw upon his imagination 
to foresee what would happen; he had 
only to consult his own sensations. 
Conspiring though he had been for 
years for the establishment of a Repub- 
lic of which he should be the president, 
he, wealthy as he was, would have 
abandoned the prospect at the offer of 
a million and three-quarters sterling, 
and he was perfectly aware that as wor- 
shippers of money the Orléans princes 
had nothing to learn from him. Had 
there been the slightest doubt in his 
mind of their acceptance of the indem- 
nity the offer would not have been 
made, but there was not, and so their 
hands became tied once more with 
golden bonds. 

Did the late Comte de Paris ever try 
to fling off the shackles? Apparently 
not, at any rate not during the first 


eight years of the existence of the 
Third Republic. If he had made the 
faintest attempt in that direction, the 


Due de Broglie would not have had the 
right to say what he did say when the 
news of the death of Napoléon III.’s 
son in Zululand reached Paris: “The 
Republic is lucky in every way; the 
prince imperial is dead, and the Comte 
de Paris lives.” And let it be remem- 
bered that the Due de _ Broglie is a 
staunch friend of the Orléans princes. 
The Comte de Paris was not cast in 
the mould pretenders are cast in. Es- 
timable, worthy, nay, praiseworthy, in 
every relation of private life, and cul- 
tured to a degree, his wooing of France 
reminded one of a bit of would-be 
courtship in that admirable story of 
Vicomte Joseph de Ségur, entitled 
“Tl Histoire d’une Epingle.” The suitor 
is a very paragon of virtue, endowed 
with every sterling quality; the object 
of his affection is the very reverse. “I 
have not the time to learn to respect 
you,” she says in answer to his plead- 
ing: “it would simplify matters if you 
could manage to please and to captivate 


me. We should get along more 
quickly.” In vain does the swain point 
out his manifold good moral points, 
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“Yes, yes; this is all very well,” replies 
the coquette, “and I am sorry for you, 
but honesty without grace and unac- 
companied by a ‘spice of the devil’ is 
only fit for home consumption, for use 
in the family circle.” ~uere was no 
“spice of the devil” in the Comte de 
Paris; nevertheless, we: have evidence 
of a series of mild attempts on his part 
to emancipate himself from the tutelage 
of his most arbitrary uncle—viz., the 
Duc d’Aumale. In 1884, the Chateau 
d’'Eu became, if not the centre of a con- 
spiracy, at any rate the rendezvous of 
the big-wigs of the Orleanist party. Re- 
sult: The making of a holograph will by 
the Duc d’Aumale, bequeathing Chan- 
tilly to the nation. The threat of disin- 
heritance is suspended over the nephew, 
although no one except the family is 
aware of the fact. As a matter of 
course, the will can be revoked if the 
nephew consents to amend his ways. 
And the nephew becomes amenable 
once more, though not for long. Dur- 
ing the month of May, 1886, he breaks 
loose afresh. The marriage of his 
eldest daughter with the Duke of Bra- 
ganza (the present king of Portugal) 
tempts him to gather around him, this 
time in large numbers, the most notable 
of his partisans; but before the uncle 
can strike, the Third Republic strikes 
with a decree of expulsion. For a mo- 
ment pride of race gets the upper hand 
of the uncle, and especially when it 
becomes clear that his nephew’s sins 
are going to be visited upon him in the 
shape he fears most—banishment and 
confiscation of property. He protests, 
but the nephew is despoiled neverthe- 
less, for in a couple of months the most 
magnificent of all his domains is irrevo- 
cably alienated and made over to the 
French nation, with a proviso, however, 
which shows that he is willing to let 
bygones be bygones, as far as the 
Third Republic is concerned, if it will 
only allow him to return to France. He 
reserves the use of Chantilly to himself 
during his lifetime, and verily he has 
his reward, for shortly after that he is 
allowed to return to France. The blow 
has the desired effect upon the Comte 
de Paris, who henceforth contents him- 
self with manifestoes, forgetting that 
France is a woman, and that some 


women are like the Brunhild of the 
Nibelungen, and must be roughly han- 
dled before they will yield their love 
and, above all, their respect, or if not 
roughly handled, prefer at any rate 
“propinguity,” not to say juxtaposition 
*.vo any number of sonnets.”’ History, 
ater all, repeats itself. “This scape- 
grace has spoilt everything,” said 
Joseph Bonaparte of his nephew, after 
the latter’s attempt at Strasburg, “this 
scapegrace has spoilt everything, for 
now all chance is lost of being re-ad- 
mitted into France as French citizens.” 
When one bears the name of Bonaparte 
one does not ask a Bourbon or an Or- 
léans to be admitted as a citizen of 
France; when one bears the name of 
Orléans one asks still less of Grévy or 
his successors; one goes to France and 
risks what happens. 

The Due d'Orléans has, at any rate, 
done this once. We may laugh at the 
attempt; our fathers laughed at Louis 
Napoléon’s “tame eagle’ and at his 
fiasco at Strasburg. There was, never- 
theless, a “spice of the devil” in both 
affairs. One day a princess came to see 
Machiavelli, and complained that what- 
ever her son did was done badly. “It is 
better to do badly than not to do at all,” 
was the reply. “Men bear a greater re- 
semblance to their time than to their 
fathers,” a German poet has said. Men 
more often bear a greater resemblance 
to their grandfathers than even to their 
time, and I for one shall not be sur- 
prised if this turns out to be the case in 
this young pretender. He has _ the 
“spice of the devil” of the eldest son of 
Louis Philippe in him. There is, from 
all I can hear, the indifference to money 
that distinguished his paternal grand- 
father, though, like him, he objects to 
be fleeced, whether by men or women. 
One day, while travelling in Lorraine, 
the grandfather, then a young man, 
stopped at the posting-house to have his 
breakfast. It consisted of a couple of 
eggs, a few slices of bread, and a cup of 
coffee. Just before proceeding on his 
journey, his valet came to tell him that 
the inn-keeper wanted to charge him 
two hundred frances for the meal. The 
due merely sent for the mayor, handed 
him a note of one thousand frances, gave 
him the particulars of his bill of fare, 
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anu told him to pay Boniface according 
to the tariff, and to distribute the re- 
mainder of the money among the poor. 
The grandson, while willing to settle 
generously for a different kind of enter- 
tainment, also refused to be fleeced; but 
I must not insist upon this, for there is 
a salutary law of libel in this land. The 
grandfather hated poring over books 
and was a very indifferent scholar, 
which did not prevent his being one of 
the most charming of men, for he 
frankly acknowledged his very modest 
educational attainments, and his in- 
ability to remember the epigrams of 
others. Nor could he condense his 
thoughts to make epigrams of his own. 
“I should not like to admit as much to 
my father, who it appears is a very fine 
Greek and Latin scholar,” he remarked 
on one occasion. “Yes, he is a fine 
Greek and Latin scholar, at any rate my 
brothers Nemours and Aumale say so, 
and they ought to know, for, notwith- 
standing the prizes they took, they are 
also very clever.” His interlocutor did 
not quite understand the paradox con- 
tained in the last sentence, so the duc 
explained. “I say, ‘notwithstanding 
the prizes they took,’ for I took a great 
many too, and yet for the life of me I 
could not construe a Greek sentence, 
and should fare scarcely better with a 
Latin one. I have had to pay hand- 
somely for my ignorance. I had to in- 
vent a secretaryship to the duchesse 
for an old schoolfellow. He came upon 
me all of a sudden with a slip of paper 
which I wrote while at college, asking 
him to explain a Greek passage to me. 
There was no denying it, I had signed it. 
What is worse, he is supposed to trans- 
late, and reply to, the duchesse’s Ger- 
man correspondence, and as he did not 
know a single word of Schiller’s tongue, 
when I gave him the appointment, I had 
to pay him and a German tutor to teach 
him.” M. Minpiot, the schoolmaster at 
Eu, who is probably alive, could tell 
and, in fact, did tell similar tales of the 
grandson’s dislike of learning. Just as 
his grandfather brought up Decamps’ 
trousers and boots to save the old con- 
cierge the stairs, so Philippe d’Orléans, 
when an urchin, ran errands for his 
schoolfellows, the sons of his. father’s 
grooms and cooks, played at marbles 
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with them, and rolled in the dust, and 
was considerably more happy than 
when placed under the care of M. 
Fochier and of his successor, M. Lau- 
re t. They both concurred, though, that 
he was a jolly little trump, a “pickle” in 
one way, but thoroughly good-natured 
and good-hearted. Philippe d'Orléans 
did not even pass his matriculation—not 
an important point, seeing that Louis 
XIV., according to the Abbé Legendre, 
could scarcely read or write. Michelet 
affirms that the handwriting of “Le 
Roi-Soleil” was simply the writing of 
Rose, his amanuensis, who managed to 
imitate the scrawl] to perfection. 

Enough. The young pretender is de- 
livered from the yoke that weighed so 
heavily upon his father. He has no 
longer the fear of being disinherited; 
his share of the property of the Duc 
d’Aumale amounts to forty thousand 
pounds per annum. Was it left because 
the duc knew that his grandnephew 
would not waste it in vain pretender- 
ship, and was this the reason why his 
other grandnephew, the son of the Duc 
de Chartres was cut off without a shil- 
ling? Time will show. Prince Henri 
d'Orléans evidently thinks that il vaut 
mieur mourir que pourir, and I fancy his 
cousin will not be behindhand. But he 
must move quickly. The republic itself 
may produce a great man, for once more 
history repeats itself. There is, more- 
over, that young prince, his cousin, 
whom I have just mentioned. The 
younger branch of the Bourbons was 
sometimes dangerous to the elder; 
Philippe Egalité had designs upon 
Louis XVL.’s throne; Philippe Egalité’s 
son took his cousin’s throne. The 
younger branch of the Orléans may 
prove as dangerous to the elder as the 
Orléans branch proved to the Bourbons. 
Qui sait? 

ALBERT D. VANDAM. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A REMINISCENCE OF TENNYSON. 

In the beginning of May, 1890, I 
spent two days at Farringford. In the 
short walk from where I left the coach 
to ‘Preshwater, I felt—quite as much 
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as on my earliest visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon, or when I first went to Gras- 
mere, and walked thence to Rydal— 
that I was approaching one of the 
shrines of England; all the more be- 
cause the poet himself was there, and 
it was him I was going to see. It re- 
called days in Edinburgh, thirty-five 
years before, when, to the young stu- 
dent of philosophy, Sir William Hamil- 
ton was considered a demigod, and 
conversation with him deemed one of 
the highest honors possib.e. 

In the avenue leading to the house, 


the spreading trees just opening into 
leaf, with spring flowers around and 


beneath—yellow cowslips and blue for- 
get-me-nots—and the song of birds in 
the branches overhead, seemed a fit- 
ting prelude to all that followed. 
Shortly after I was seated in the ante- 
room, the poet’s son appeared; and, as 
his father was engaged, he said, “Come 
and see my mother.” We went into 
the drawing-room, where the old lady 
was reclining 6n a couch. Immediately 
the lines beginning “Such age, how 
beautiful’ came into mind. No one 
could ever forget his first sight of Lady 


Tennyson, her raciousness, and the 
radiant though fragile beauty of old 


age. Both her eye and her voice had 
an inexpressible charm. She inquired 
with much interest for the widow of one 
of my colleagues at the University, 
who used formerly to live in the island, 
close to Farringford, and whose fam- 
ily were friends as well as near neigh- 
bors. Soon afterwards Tennyson en- 
tered, and almost at once proposed that 
we should go out of doors, After a 
short stroll on the lawn under the 
cedars, we went into the “careless 
ordered garden,” walked round it, and 
then sat down in the small summer- 
house. It is a quaint rectangular gar- 
den, sloping to the west, where Nature 
and Art blend lappily—¢rchard trees, 
and old-fashioned flower-beds, with 
stately pines around, giving to it a 
sense of perfect rest. This garden is 
truly “a haunt of ancient peace.” Left 
there alone with the bard for some 
time, I felt that I sat in the presence of 
one of the Kings of Men. His aged 
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look impressed me. There was the 
keen eagle eye; and, although the glow 
of youth was gone, the strength of age 
was in its place. The lines of his face 
were like the furrows in the stem of 
a wrinkled oak-tree; but his whole 
bearing disclosed a latent strength and 
nobility, a reserve of power, combined 
with a most courteous grace of man- 
ner. I was also struck by the négligé 
air of the man, so different from that 
of Browning or Arnold or Lowell. 

He soon threw aside his picturesque 
cloak, and laid down his_ broad- 
brimmed hat upon the table. He asked 
me about my work at St. Andrews, 
and referred te that of his friend F. D. 
Maurice at Cambridge, asking if I 
knew his books. I gave my opinion of 
them, referring especially to the treat- 
ment of Medizvalism in Maurice’s 
“History of Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy.” I said I thought it the best dis- 
cussion of Medizeval thought which we 
had in English; but I added that the 
man was greater than his philosophy. 
He answered, “You are right. Maurice 
was one of the greatest and best of the 
men I have ever known.” I referred to 
what had struck myself so much, viz., 
the uplifting influence of his conversa- 
tion and the magnetic effect of his 
mere presence—like that of Martineau 
or Newman, to take two very different 
eases. “Ah!” he replied; “far greater 
than Newman, really more spiritual, 
and profounder every way.” 

We soon talked of the season, and of 
the poets. “The Promise of May” was 
all around us, and he quoted, with a 
rich musical intoning of their words, 
passages from Milton, Virgil, and Lord 
Surrey. I forget the passages from the 
two former; but from Lord Surrey it 
was part of his sonnet on Spring:— 
The soote season, that bud and bloom 

forth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke 

the vale. 

The nightingale with feathers new she 
Sings; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 

Summer is come, for every spray now 
springs, 

Winter is worn that was the 


flowers’ 
bale. . 
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I asked if he knew the “Day’s Esti- 
val,” by our Scottish poet Alexander 
Hume, and quoted a stanza from it on 
the effect of sunrise:— 


For joy the birds with boulden throats 
Against his visage sheen, 
Take up their kindly music-notes 
In woods and gardens green. 
He said he preferred Lord Surrey’s 
way of putting it— 


The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 
And shew’d his face ten thousand ways; 
Ten thousand things do then begin, 
To shew the life that they are in. 


We talked much of the sonnet. He 
thought the best in the language were 
Milton’s, Shakespeare’s, and Words- 
worth’s; after these three those by his 
own brother Charles. He said, “J at 
least like my brother's next to those 
by ‘the three immortals.’” “The son- 
net arrests the free sweep of genius, 
and if poets were to keep to it, it would 
cripple them; but it is a fascinating 
kind of verse, and te excel in it is a 
rare distinction.” I ventured to refer 
to the metrical and structural necessity 
that its last line should form the cli- 
max,—both of thought and of expres- 
sion,—in a sonnet; and that the whole 
should be like a wave breaking on the 
shore. He said, “Not only so; the 
whole should show a continuous ad- 
vance of thought and of movement, 
like a river fed by rillets; as every 
great poem, and all essays and treat- 
ises, should.” Going back to Milton, 
he said that he had caught the spirit 
of his blank verse from Virgil, the long 
sonorous roll, of which he is such a 
master. He quoted two passages from 
each in illustration. 

He had no great liking, he said, for 
arranging the poets in a hierarchy. He 
found so much thac surpassed him in 
different ways in all the great ones; 
but he thought that Homer, 2schylus, 
Sophédcles, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe,—these seven,—were the 
greatest of the great, up to the year 
1800. They are not all equal in rank; 
and, even in the work of that hep- 
tarchy of genius, there were trivial 
things to be found. 
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He spoke of the diseased craving to 
have all the trifles of a man of genius 
preserved, and of the positive crime of 
publishing what a poet had himself de- 
liberately suppressed. If all the con- 
tents of a poet's waste-basket were 
taken out and printed, and issued in a 
volume, one result would be that the 
things which he had disowned would 
be read by many to whom the great 
things he had written would be un- 
known. He said that he himself had 
suffered in that way. I told him of a 
poem which Wordsworth wrote when 
he- lived at Alfoxden—an unworthy 
record of a revolting crime—which he 
had the good sense never to publish. 
I had not seen the original, but only a 
copy, which I threw in the fire as soon 
as I had read it. Tennyson was greatly 
pleased, and said, “It was the kindest 
thing you could have done.” He then 
spoke of the folly of fancying that all 
that a poet says in his verses must 
have some local meaning, or a personal 
reference. “There are some curious 
creatures who go about fishing for the 
people, and searching for the places, 
which they fancy must have given rise 
to our poems. They don’t understand, 
or believe, that we have any imagina- 
tion of our own, to create the people or 
the places. Of course we often de- 
scribe, but we generally let that be 
known easily enough.” 

He quoted in this connection— 


The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door. 


These things are returned to us by the 
“reat artist memory,” but when crit- 
ics and commentators search for sub- 
terranean meanings they generally lose 
themselves in fancies. 

We then went on—I do not remember 
what the link of connection was—to 
talk of spiritualism, and the Psychical 
Society, in which he was much inter- 
ested, and also of the problems of the- 
ism. He spoke of the great realm of 
the unknown which surrounds us as 
being also known, and having intelli- 
gence at the heart of it; and he told 
more stories than one of spirit mani- 
festations as authentic emanations 
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from the unknown, and as proof that 
out of darkness light could reach us. 

Just at this stage of our talk Mrs. 
Hallam Tennyson, Mrs. Douglas 
Freshfield, and her daughter came up 
the garden-walk to the summer-house. 
Miss Freshfield wore a hat on which 
was an artificial flower, a lilac branch. 
It at once caught Tennyson’s eye. 
There was a lilac tree in bloom close 
at hand, and he said, “What is that you 
are wearing? It’s a flowery lie, it's a 
speaking mendacity.” He asked how 
she could wear such a thing in the 
month of May! We rose from the 
bower, and all went down the garden- 
walk to see the fig-tree at the foot of it, 
and sundry other things at the west- 
ern entrance-door, where Miss Kate 
Greenaway was painting. We re- 
turned along a twisting alley under the 
rich green foliage of elms and ilexes. 
He spoke much of the ilex, a tree 
which he greatly admired. We heard 
Hoth the cuckoo and the nightingale. 
“Rosy plumelets” were on the larch. 
He said the finest larches he had ever 
seen were at Inveraray. “What grand 
trees you have in Scotland! It’s non- 
sense to complain, as some do, of the 
want of them. Doctor Johnson was 
either very unfortunate, or very inac- 
curate, or incorrectly reported by Bos- 
well on this point.” I spoke of the 
vast destruction of our pine forests, of 
noble birches and other trees, in our 
great gales. He lamented it, for, he 
said, “Your Scotch fir is a magnificent 
tree, next to the oak in stateliness, and 
how glorious the color!” He said he 
bewailed the loss of all old things,—old 
trees, old historic places, the old crea- 
tures of the forest, and of the air. 
“Aren’t your eagles getting scarce? and 
I hear that even the kingfisher is less 
common that it was.” I replied that 
both eagle and kingfisher were becom- 
ing almost extinct. 

Walking up the lane outside the 
grounds at the back of Farringford, he 
pointed out the view beyond Fresh- 
water to the east, where, as he says in 
a well-known poem,— 


The hoary channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand. 


This led him to speak of prehistoric 
things, and of the wonders which geol- 
ogy had brought to light. He referred 
to the period of the Weald, when there 
was a mighty estuary, like that of the 
Ganges, where we then stood; and 
when gigantic lizards, the iguanodon, 
ete., were the chief of living things. 
As we afterwards walked to and fro 
on the lawn under the shade of the 
cedars, sheltered by the “groves of 
pine” (to which he refers in his poem 
addressed to Maurice), he told me— 
without the slightest touch of vanity— 
that, when he was between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age, he wrote an 
epic of several thousand lines. His 
father was proud of it, and said he 
thought “the author would yet be one 
of the great in English literature” 
(good prophet of the future, thought 
I); “but,” he added, “I burned it, when 
I read the earliest poems of Shelley.” 

“I don’t care a bit for various read- 
ings from the poets,” he said, “al- 
though I have changed my own text a 
good deal. I like to enjoy the book I 
am reading, and footnotes distract me. 
I like to read, and I just read straight 
on.” 

“What do you do with the books 
which are sent to you?” he asked, “and 
do you get many? I have several every 
day, chiefly books of poetry or rhyme. 
I wish they would rather send me 
prose. I calculate, by the number of 
verses which the books contain, that I 
get a verse for every three minutes of 
my life; and the worst of it is that 
nearly all the writers expect me _ to 
answer and acknowledge them!” He 
handed to me Doctor Kynaston’s Latin 
version of “Demeter,” a copy of which, 
type-written, he had _ received that 
morning. It was excellent, and he said 
he had thought of getting a typewriter 
to answer those correspondents who 
sent him their verses! 

He then spoke of the labor necessary 
to produce the best things in poetry, 
and of the recasting of verses. He 
said he thought that almost every poet 
did this habitually. It was very rarely 
that the simplest song came into the 
writer’s mind in a rush of melody all 
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at once. He mentioned some one say- 
ing of a poet, “Oh! he didn’t revise his 
his manuscripts are all un- 
blotted.” “How do you know?’ I re- 
plied to him. “No one knows what the 
poets have done with their verses, as 
they revise them in their mind before 
they are written down.” He added 
that his chief work was done, not as 
Wordsworth’s was in the open air, but 
in his library, in the evenings. It 
seemed as if he needed the quiet of the 
and the meditative rev- 
it led, to start him pro- 


verses; 


close of day, 
erie to which 
ductively. 

As we were going toward the house, 
a nightingale was singing loud and 
ceaselessly. He told me that, while 
sitting in a grove, on a still evening, 
one of these birds was close beside 
him. “I was as near it as I am to you, 
and it did not cease to sing. We were 
so close that I felt the very air move 
by its wings (I thought it was by its 
voice), and it did not stop singing, or 
seem to notice me.” ; 

Next day we walked along the “ridge 
of the noble down” towards The 
Needles. To begin with, our talk was 
chiefly on the problems of philosophy, 
and his conversation on the great ques- 
tions of belief was quite as significant 
as his remarks on poetry, or even as 
his poems themselves. We spoke of 
the “Metaphysical Society,” of which 
he was one of the original promoters, 


along with Doctor Martineau, Dean 
Stanley, Huxley, and Doctor Ward. 


He did not often attend, being seldom 
in London, but he thought their meet- 
ings very useful. For himself he did 
not get much good from debating prob- 
lems, especially ultimate ones; but the 
confederacy, and the exchange of 
views which took place In such a so- 
ciety, was good for all its members. 
He raised the question, How should 
philosophy be defined? the “love of 
wisdom” was all very well, but to love 
it and seek it, and yet not find it, was 
mere vanity and vexation of spirit; and 
the question was, could we find it? I 
said that philosophy was both a search 
and a discovery; at once a process and 
a product. “Yes,” he replied; “but 
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how is the product produced? and I 
want to know how we are to unite the 
one with the many, and the many with 
the all.” I said that was the great 
question of the ages, the radical prob- 
lem of metaphysic, and that it was 
fundamentally an insoluble one. “For 
my part,” he said, “if I were an old 
Greek I should try to combine the doc- 
trine of Parmenides with that of Herac- 
litus. I find that both of them are 
true in part; but does not all meta- 
physic seek that which underlies phe- 
nomena?’ “Yes; and what it finds it 
reaches intuitively, and at first-hand. 
The great beliefs are not conclusions 
deduced by logic, but  premisses 
grasped by intuition. I think it is not 
analysis, with a view to new induc- 
tions, that we need nowadays, so much 
as a new philosophical synthesis.’’ 
“Well,” he said, “we must get to some 
height above phenomena. We must 
climb up, and we can’! ascend a ladder 
without rungs. Isn’t the ladder of an- 
alogy very useful in metaphysics?” 
7 but why not dispense with a 
ladder altogether? It’s chief use is to 
enable us to leap from it, and to reach 
the infinite, not by a tedious process 
of ascent, but by seeing it everywhere 
within the finite.” “Yes; I agree with 
that, and I have tried to show some- 
thing like it in some of my poems; but 
the outward world, where the ladders 
and symbols are, is surely more of a 
veil which hides the infinite than a 
mirror which reveals it.” “Yes; and 
Browning put this well— 


is, 


Some say Creation’s meant to shew Him 
forth; 
I say it’s meant to hide Him all it can.” 


fle then spoke of Darwin, and of the 
great truth in evolution; but it was 
only one side of a truth that had two 
sides. “All things are double one 
against another.” He also spoke of 
Bruno, with whom he had much sym- 
pathy. From this we passed to the 
subject of immortality. I ventured to 
say that it was a more pressing prob- 
lem in our time than even that of the- 
ism, and that agnosticism had under- 
mined it in many quarters. He said he 
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‘did not require argumentative proof of 
a future life, and referred me to “In 
Memoriam.” He had nothing further 
to say; and, although his faith was not 
stated dogmatically in that poem, 
every one could see that he believed in 
the survival of the individual. ‘“Anni- 
hilation was impossible, and inconceiv- 
able. We are parts of the infinite whole; 
and when we die, and our souls touch 
the great Anima mundi, who knows 
what new powers may spring to life 
within us, and old ones awaken from 
sleep, all due to that touch.” 

The subject of Free-Will was next 
talked of, and he referred to the way 
in which it had been discussed by Doc- 
tor Ward, and in the columns of the 


Spectator. He said he liked the 
Spectator. He did not always agree 
with its literary articles, but its phi- 


Here the conversa- 
newspaper press, 


losophy was good. 
tion turned to the 
and to politics. In politics, as else- 
where, he strove to shun “the false- 
hood of extremes.” He was a Liberal 
Conservative, and a Conservative Lib- 
eral. He had written,— 


He is the true conservative 
Who lops the mouldered branch away. 


“But,” said he, “the branch must be a 
mouldered one, before we should yven- 
ture to lop it off.” 

Listening to the wind in the trees, 
and to the sound of running water—al- 
though it was the very tiniest of rillets 
—led us away from philosophy, and 
he talked of Sir Walter Scott, charac- 
terizing him as the greatest novelist of 
all time. He said, “What a gift it 
was that Scotland gave to the world in 
him. And your Burns! he is supreme 
amongst your poets.” He praised 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, as one of the 
finest of biographies; and my happen- 
ing to mention an anecdote of Scott 
from that book led to our spending the 
greater part of the rest of our walk in 


the telling of stories. Tennyson was 
an admirable story-teller. He asked 
me for some good Scotch anecdotes, 


and I gave him some, but he was able 
to cap each of them with a better one 
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of his own—all of which he told with 
arch humor and simplicity. 

He then told some anecdotes of a 
visit to Scotland. After he had left an 
inn in the island of Skye, the landlord 
was asked, “Did he know who had 
been staying in his house? It 
was the poet Tennyson.” He replied, 
“Lor’—to think o’ that! and sure I 
thoucht he was a shentleman!” Near 
Stirling the same remark was made to 
the keeper of the hotel where he had 
stayed. “Do you ken who you had wi’ 
you t’other night?’ “Naa; but he was 
a pleesant shentleman.” “It was Ten- 
nyson, the poet.” “An’ wha’ may he 
be?’ “Oh, he is a writer o’ verses, sich 
as ye see i’ the papers.” “Noo, to think 
o’ that! jeest a pooblic writer, an’ I 
gied him ma best bedroom!” Of Mrs. 
Tennyson, however, the landlord re- 
marked, “Oh! but she was an angel.” 

I have said that the conversational 
power of Tennyson struck me quite as 
much as his poetry had done for forty 
years. To-explain this I must com- 
pare it with that of some of his con- 
temporaries. It was not like the me- 
teoric flashes and fireworks of Car- 
lyle’s talk, which sometimes dazzled as 
much as it instructed; and it had not 
that torrent-rush in which Carlyle so 
It was far more re- 

neither the continu- 
ousness nor the range of Browning's 
many-sided conversation; nor did it 
possess the charm of the ethereal vis- 
ionariness of Newman's. It lacked the 
fulness and the consummate sweep of 


often indulged. 
strained. It had 


Mr. Ruskin’s talk; and it had neither 
the historic range and brilliance of 
Dean Stanley’s, nor the fascinating 


subtlety—the elevation and the depth 
combined—of that of the late F. D. 
Maurice. But it was clear as crystal, 
and calm as well as clear. It was terse 
and exact, precise and luminous. Not 
a word was wasted, and every phrase 
was suggestive. Tennyson did not 
monopolize conversation. He wished 
to know what other people thought, 
and therefore to hear them state it, 
that he might understand their posi- 
tion and ideas. But in all his talk on 
great problems, he at once got to their 
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essence, sounding their depths with 
ease; or, to change the illustration, he 
seized the kernel, and let the shell and 
its fragments alone. There. was a 
wonderful simplicity allied to his clear 
vision and his strength. He was more 
child-like than the majority of his con- 
temporaries; and, along with this, 
there was—what I have already men- 
tioned—a great reserve of power. His 
appreciation of other workers belong- 
ing to his time was remarkable. 
Neither he nor Browning disparaged 
their contemporaries, as Carlyle so 
often did, when he spotted their weak- 
nesses, and put them in the pillory. 
From first to last, Tennyson seemed to 
look sympathetically on all good work; 
and he had a special veneration for the 


strong silent thinkers and workers. 
He was an idealist at heart. Under- 
neath the realism of his nature, this 
other feature rose above it. He was 


not so much of a Platonist as a Berke- 
leyan, but faith in the great Kantian 
triad (God, Duty, Immortality) domi- 
nated his life—God being to him both 
personal and impersonal, duty being 
continuous unselfish devotion to the 
good of all, and immortality the sur- 
vival not only of the race, but of all the 
units in it. If in “In Memoriam” the 
“wild unrest,” as well as the “honest 
doubt” of our nineteenth century is 
embodied, a partial solution of the 
great enigma is, at the same time, of- 
fered; and while the intellectual form 
of his theism found expression in such 
lines as 


He, they, one, all, within, without, 

The Power in darkness which we guess, 
its practical outcome was the attitude 
of trust and worship. 

Tennyson appreciated the work of 
Darwin and of Spencer far more than 
Carlyle did, and many of the ideas and 
conclusions of modern science are to 
be found in his poetry. Nevertheless 
he knew the limitations of science, and 
he heid that it was the noble office of 
poetry, philosophy, and religion com- 
bined to supplement and finally to 
transcend it. 


WILLIAM KNIGart. 
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From The Speaker. 
OLD FICTION. 

No disputes or altercations are more 
foolish and yexatious than those about 
books and styles and methods, literary 
fashions, old and new. The ancients 
and the moderns, the classical and the 
romantic, the realistic and the fanciful 
—about these let professors rage in 
their lecture rooms. Your wise reader 
is a non-combatant; he will enter no 
lists, flourish no flag, call no man his 
master. His only enemies are vulgar- 
ity, blatant rhetoric, sham sentiment, 
the vanity that protrudes itself with- 
out amusing, and the egotism that 
crows without pleasing. These things 
he would gladly kill if he could; but 
knowing he cannot, he is content to 
leave them to the contempt and neglect 
which ultimately await them. All is 
fish that comes to the wise reader's 
net, provided it is edible, and if it is 
not he pitches it overboard; for, after 
all, the reader is the judge. One grows 
just a little sick of talk about authors, 
their works and ways. They are be- 
ginning to magnify their office merci- 
lessly. They are assuming pontifical 
airs, and speak gracious words. They 
seem half to expect that you should 
rise when they enter the room. And 
yet they only exist to please us, to 
tickle our fancies, to while away our 


leisure; and for these purposes the 
dead author may equally serve our 
turn with the living ones. I say 


equally, for I hate the affectation that 
pretends that no book is worth read- 
ing unless it is a hundred years old. 
And so, too, to try to make out, as 
some do, that they have no time to 
read “Robert Elsmere” because “Tris- 
tram Shandy” is so fascinating is all 
affectation. Anybody, however busy, 
who has really formed the habit of 
reading can easily read, or try to read, 
all the novels likely to come his way. 
Nobody’s life is more choked with de- 
tail than a bishop’s, and yet all the 
more intelligent bishops are _ great 
novel-readers, and this because they 
are reading men. A_ great, a very 
great, number of persons have never 
formed the habit of reading. They 
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can read if. put to it, but they would 
never do it for the mere fun of the 
thing. They have other pastimes. The 
place of books in the providential order 
of the world has been grossly exagger- 
ated by book-makers. Look out at 
large upon the whole world, pry into 
men’s lives, examine their banker’s 
pass-book, travel in our self-governing 
colonies, talk to your next-door neigh- 
bor, go to the oval, pay gate-money at 
a football match, and you will have no 


mind to manuder about books, their 
ministry, and their mission. But 
though exaggeration and exaltation 


should be avoided, books, none the less, 
do play a part, though not the leading 
part, in the human comedy. There are 
many who, having formed this reading 
habit, are seldom less unhappy than 
when they have settled themselves in 
their chairs with a real live book in 
their hands; and, provided the book be 
alive, it not matter a _ tinker’s 
curse though the author be dead. 
Where the living author most feels 
the competition with his dead brother 
is that the dead authors have all 
undergone, or are quickly undergoing, 
the painful process of being “weeded 
out,” whereas the living authors (God 
bless them!) are all alive together, bob- 
bing and smiling, the good and the bad, 
those destined to live and those fore- 
doomed to die—there they all are, 
flaunting their vanities, vending their 


does 


wares; in short, living authors from 
whom you must pick and choose. Con- 


sequently, whilst it seldom happens to 
a “general” reader to read a bad cead 
author, he must frequently read a bad 
living one: and he thus learns to asso- 
ciate grip and style and humor, and 
all the unspeakable delights of litera- 
ture, with the past, and is apt hastily 
to assume that no one is fit to compare 
with the dead but sceptred sovereigns 
who rule us from their urns. This is 
a terribly unfair test to which to sub- 
mit the living author. On the other 
hand, to be alive counts for something. 
Let us never forget that. Nor do the 
dead have it all their own way. It is 
an advantage to be near your audience. 
I once heard John Bright say that no 
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orator can really move a popular as- 
sembly unless he lets them .see his 
boots. He must not sneak into a pul- 
pit, or cower benind a reading-desk, or 
mix himself up with a table-cloth, but 
boldly come out on to the open plat- 
form and let the people see him, from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his 
feet. Now it is very difficult to see the 
boots of an Elizabethan. There is al- 
ways something a little puzzling in the 
point of view of an old writer that puts 


you off. Tennyson would have been 
very angry if anybody had told him 
outright that he was a greater poet 


than Milton, and yet many a sorrowful 
heart has found a pleasure in reading 
“In Memoriam” which “Lycidas” 
could never have given them. Shake- 
speare is supreme for his poetry, his 
passion, and his worldly wisdom, but 
it will hardly be pretended that his 
method of characterization satisfies 
the year 1897. Ibsen is more interest- 
ing to the man of the hour. 

Turning particularly to the old noy- 
els, what do we find? First this—that 
they are nearly all dead. To say that 
nobody reads them all would be dan- 
gerous; for there is always somebody 
in some odd corner of the world read- 
ing, or pretending to read, everything. 
I do not believe any book is ever abso- 
lutely forgotten. There is still a sale 
for these old things. People buy them 
out of the catalogues, where they crop 
up under the title “Old Novels’’—for- 
lorn creatures with sentimental titles, 
in odorous calf. They still beckon one 
with a withered finger to and 
share their solitude and make love to 
them after the fashions of 1750. But 
it cannot be done, and when they tum- 
of their parcel you speedily 
have bought so much 


come 


be out 
perceive you 


lumber. To draw up a list of eigh- 
teenth-century novelists that are still 
alive would be to invite censure. «ut, 
roughly speaking, when you have 
named Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollet, Sterne, Goldsmith and 


Madame D’Arblay, you cannot be very 
severely handled. If you are fond of 
classification, you might make another 
list and include Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, 
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Mrs. Frances Sheridan, Mrs. Clara 
Reeve, Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, Godwin, 
whose novel “Caleb Williams’ ap- 


peared in 1794, and—well, others could 
be added, but it would be an empty pa- 
rade, anu I might be tempted to name 
authors whose works I had never so 
much as held in my Fands. If you are 
a great reader of book catalogues, it is 
hard to distinguish between the books 
you have read and the books you have 
not. 

How do the great names 
with the novelists of the last few dec- 
There is “Tom Jones;” shall we 
compare him with Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Ruth”? What a guif between them! 
The trueulence of Thomas, his frank, 
four-footed indecency, the simple char- 
acterization of Squire Western and 
Blifil, the transcendent charms of So- 
phia, who, knowing—no one _ better— 
the beastliness of man, finds her hap- 
piness and her religion in forgiving 
him and throwing her snowy arms 
round his bull-neck. What a tale itis! 
What movement, what spirit, what 
noise! How all these contrast with 
Mrs. Gaskell’s pretty, timorous, dress- 
maker’s apprentice, her sorrows and 
her fall. Tom Jones—honest Thomas! 
—would have seduced fifty Ruths in 
half the time and without any of the 
fuss. “Tom Jones” is otten called a 
healthy book; if it is, it is the health of 
the body, not the soul. Mrs. Gaskell 
Was a great writer, and in all her 
books we the spirit of her time. 
The great pieces of Richardson—his 
“Clarissa,” his “Grandison”—are them- 
selves as much a contrast to Fielding 
as any modern can be. Richardson is 
unsurpassable. His touch is certain, 
though his thumb is coarse. He is the 
most courageous novelist that ever 
lived in England. His great length is, 
no doubt, a barrier in his path, but 
were I asked to name the one English 
novel I would back against all time as 
the one most likely to maintain its rep- 
utation and secure a constant supply 
of readers—though not necessarily a 
great number at any particular mo- 
ment, I should unhesitatingly name 
“Clarissa.” What other large canvass 


compare 


ades? 


see 
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have we to nang beside it? Of all 
George Eliot’s novels, “Middlemarch,” 
perhaps, has the best life. There is 
room to turn round in it. It has homes 
and houses, parsons and doctors, auc- 
tioneers and veterinary surgeons— 
there is a certain movement and 
bustle, the stir of existence—the hum 
of life. Lord Lytton essayed the same 
high thing in “My Novel,” but I fear 
he failed. Smollett is an author one 
fain would love, but he has almost 
made it impossible. People who can 
really enjoy “Peregrine Pickle” will 
never need their fingers to hold their 
noses. But if you compare him with 
Captain Marryat, you see at once what 
a big man he was. And what a writer 


of verse! As for Sterne, simply to 
think of “Tristram Shandy” is to be 
full of laughter and golden-eyed de- 


lights. It does for humor what Pick- 
wick does for fun. ‘These two books 
are the most laughter-provoking in the 
library. But from all imitations of 
Sterne may Heaven deliver us! But 
Heaven, I am afraid, is not a holder of 
Sterne stock, yet one would not will- 
ingly address a prayer elsewhere. With 
the “Vicar of Wakefield” no one will 
pick a quarrel, and in these days of 
women novelists who can grudge little 
Miss Burney her fast-fading laurels. 
Of Defoe there is no time to speak. 
The modern novelist cannot fairly 
complain of having unduly to compete 
with the dead. The annual output of 
novels is about half as great the 
whole number of novels by dead men 
which are still largely read. Nor is it 
customary to thrust the merits of the 
dead novelist offensively into the faces 
of the living. The great Sir Walter 
knew no jealousy whilst alive, nor has 
his posthumous reputation been used 
as a stick for chastisement. Indeed, I 
doubt whether fulljustice hasever been 
done in print to the dozen great novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. Ruskin has once 
or twice begun to do it, Mr. Gladstone 
has had his say about it; but criticism 
has, for the most part, been content 
with generalities, and to write of the 
“Waverley Novels” very much as a 
penny-a-liner on a newspaper will de- 


as 
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scribe a new hotel furnished from top 
to bottom by Messrs. Maple, of the 
Tottenham Court Road. There is no 
feud between the old fiction and the 
new. Mankind will always love a 
good story well told. It will never 
quarrel with a Tolstoi or neglect a Wil- 
kie Collins; it can read both “Emma” 
and the “Massarenes,” though no doubt 
it will go on reading “Emma” after it 
has forgotten the ‘“Massarenes.” 
Cocky is good—very good—but he (per- 
haps) is not good enough to live; that 
was his own opinion, and it is mine. 
But, for all that, he is good—very good 
—and if people are found reading the 
“Massarenes” a hundred years hence, 
if I can then be pleased I will be. 

There is no room in the republic of 
letters for “chuckers-out.” Old Father 
Time is the only “chucker-out” allowed 
upon the premises. No other is needed. 
He has a ruthless besom; but till he 
spies us out and sweeps us away as 
does an angry housemaid a cobweb, let 
us chirp merrily over our cups and give 
everybody his chance of winning the 
favors of that good-natured idiot—the 
reading public. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


From Knowledge. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLORS. 

Like the cry of “Wolf! wolf!” raised 
by the thoughtless shepherd, the an- 
nouncement that “photography in 
natural colors” is at last discovered has 
been so often made that all men who 
know aught of photography are apt to 
shake their heads in graver doubt when 
each new claimant comes. Like “psy- 
chic” photography, the photography of 
color has been so largely the subject of 
fraud and misrepresentation tuat even 
an honest worker must expect to be met 
with scepticism—especially when he 
makes a mystery of his methods, and 
talk of largely capitalized syndicates is 
in the air. This is the case with the 
latest discoverers; and though one of 
them has succeeded in inducing Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood and Captain 


Abney to vouch for the apparent ac- 
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curacy of his statements, neither of 
these gentlemen knows the materials 
employed to produce the effects that 
have been shown. 

In briefly dealing with this subject I 
am bound to give a few words io its 
earlier history, but will confine my sur- 
vey entirely to the direct or purely 
photographic methods. The indirect or 
three-color method, by analysis and sub- 
sequent synthesis of the light-color 
effects, is well known as a practical and 
commercial success. The earliest re- 
corded observations of photography in 
natural colors are of much earlier date 
than the invention of photography it- 
self, for while the Daguerreotype was 
not announced until 1839, the principle 
ot direct color photography was made 
public by Scheele and Senebier (1777 
1782). 

These workers discovered that chlo- 
ride of silver deposited on a smooth sur- 
face was darkened by the action of 
light; but they also went much further, 
and found that if the light-colored 
chloride were exposed to a spectrum of 
white light the coloring of the silver 
salt bore considerable resemblance to 
the colors of the spectrum by which it 
was produced. From that day to this 
the selective coloring of silver chloride 
has been the basis of many attempts to 
perfect photography in natural colors. 
Seebeck, of Jena, brought the subject 
prominently before the public in 1819; 
while Ritter, Wollaston, (Sir) Humphry 
Davy, and Thomas Wedgwood, all 
worked upon and reported their experi- 
ments in 1801-2. The four last named 
applied their energies mainly, if not en- 
tirely, to the darkening effect, without 
regard to color; but the difficulties were 
the same in regard to both branches of 
the subject, and the main difference is 
that although the fundamental diffi- 
culty of “fixing’’ the image has been 
overcome in ordinary photography, it 
has remained insurmountable in the 
color work. When once it had been 
found that silver chloride was changed 
from (practically) white to (practically) 
black by the action of light, it was a 
simple matter to see that by shielding a 
portion of the surface behind a stencil, 
a silhouette portrait, or a fern-leaf, a 
picture of the shield in white upon 
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black, would be obtained. Working 
with leaves, it would soon be apparent 
that great delicacy and gradation of the 
darkening effect was obtainable, for 
wuile the ribs and veins of the leaf 
would be represented by white, its thin- 
ner parts were distinctly but faintly 
tinted. Here was the germ of a very 
beautiful decorative art, even before the 
camera method was suggested; but the 
difficulty remained that if the picture 
were examined or exposed in daylight 
the fainter portions at once began to be 
tinted, until gradually the whole sheet 
became one color, and the picture was 
lost. For a long time no method of pre- 
venting this was discovered, but event- 
ually a solvent was found which would 
attack and dissolve the silver chloride, 
but which would not affect the salt in 
the dark state to which it was reduced 
by the light’s action. Hence, after 
printing under a leaf, the uncolored 
silver chloride could be dissolved out 
and the picture remained as a perma- 
nent silhouette. 

It might seem as if this method ought 
to apply to the colored as fully as to the 
monochrome image, but this is not 
found possible in practice. In one case 
there is a definite chemical change, re- 
ducing the silver from the chloride to 
the metallic state. In the other there is 
a change too subtle for our present 
chemical and physical knowledge, so 
that we cannot expect success by this 
method until science has progressed 
considerably. By far the most exhaus- 
tive scientific work upon the photo-sen- 
sitive salts of silver, especially upon 
their colors, is that carried on by the 
late M. Carey Lea, who saw no prospect 
of success as a result. 

To return to the earlier days: Sir John 
Herschel made reports upon his work 


in 1819, and in 1841 he expressed 
before the British Association the 
opinion that his experiments might 
lead to the production of naturally 
colored photograms. Robert Hunt, 
working from 1840-438, published 


his results in 1844, under the title of 
“Researches on Light.” In 1848, Ed- 
mond Becquerel produced some exceed- 
ingly sensitive silver surfaces, on which 
he made pictures in color, not only of 
the spectrum, but also of natural ob- 
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jects—brightly dressed dolls, etc. This 
worker is said to have rendered some of 
his “heliochromes” permanent, but I 
can find no trace of his having claimed 
so much; no permanent works are 
known to exist, and it is known that 
many of his pictures were very fleetinz. 
Poitevin, in 1868, stated that the colored 
image could be “fixed” by means of sul- 
phuric acid; and I believe he gave to the 
late J. Traill Taylor certain of these col- 
ored pictures, which, “kept in a drawer 
without any special precautions,” re- 
tained their colors for (at least) several 
years. But Mr. Taylor found it impos- 
sible to fix similar impressions by any 
application of sulphuric acid that he 
could make, and I believe that all other 
experimenters have been equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

In March, 1890, Franz Veresc, of 
Klausenberg, exhibited at the Photo- 
graphic Institute, Vienna, results on 
both glass and paper, which were 
highly praised at the time, and believed 
to be of great promise. The news- 
papers of the whole world rang with his 
fame, but nothing further has veen 
heard on the subject. 

The next important announcement, 
and one that has been fully justified, 
was made in June, 1891, when Alphonse 
Berget published, “Photographie 
Couleurs par la Méthode interférentielle 
de M. Lippmann.” A preliminary an- 
nouncement had been made in March 
of the same year by M. Lippmann him- 
self. The process is totally different, in 
theory and in practice, from all others, 
and from the scientific point of view Is 
perfect. It has, however, certain seri- 


des 


ous practical disadvantages, which I 
shall shortly mention. The method is 
based on the “interference” of light 


waves, and depends upon the idea that 
if light waves are reflected back along 
their original path in such a way that 
they twice pass through a sensitive film, 
the silver will be deposited in laminmw 
in the thickness of the film; the distance 
between the laminmw being governed by 
the wave-length of the light. Thus, 
every portion of the film has an arrange- 
ment of its silver particles in definitely 
placed strata, and forms, after develop- 
ment and fixation, a light-filter allowing 
only light of the same wave-length 
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which deposited 
flected through it. 


the silver to be re- 

In practice the sen- 
sitive plate is made the frontof a 
trough of mercury, so that the light 
passing through the film strikes the 
mercury and is reflected along the same 
patu. The pictures obtained are of 
great beauty and wonderful fidelity to 
nature, the difficulty being that they 
“an only be seen when the plates are 
held at a certain angle. Practically the 
most satisfactory way of viewing the 
results is by casting upon them the 
light of a powerful optical lantern, 
which is reflected from the surface of 
the picture on to a white screen—and 
this is hardly the method which the 
general public needs. 

As demand always creates a supply of 
some kind there has been no lack, lat- 
terly, of methods, ostensibly more or 
less simple, for photographing in colors. 
I must admit that many people who 
have tried these methods seem unable 
to obtain any result, yet as they have 
been read before reputable continental 
societies it seems scarce likely that 
they are mere frauds. A type of sev- 
eral is a paper given before the Société 
Francaise de Photographie by M. de 
Saint-Florent. He takes celloidin (col- 
lodio-chloride) paper, exposes it to sun- 
light until it assumes a reddish-black 
color, then soaks it for ten minutes ina 
bath of— 


Alcohol (Beaumé 36°).......... 3 ounces 
SED 6.42 inti nddcenes 6enkw ce ee 
Tincture of Iodine (24 per cent.). .2 drams 
PRRURONER CBRE 008s cecese cones 6 drops 


Dry in dark room, then expose under 
colored transparency in direct sunlight 
for about an hour, when the colors will 
appear. Fix in a bath of hyposulphite 
of soda (six per cent. to ten per cent.). 
In the fixing the colors become brilliant 
at first, then totally fade to a pale lemon 
yellow; but if the print is then with- 
drawn, washed rapidly, and dried in 
the sun or before a_ bright fire, the 
colors will reappear in full brilliancy, 
and be permanent. One of my corre- 


spondents says that this method results 
in the deposit, in the first bath, and on 
the paper, of a precipitate of iodide of 
nitrogen, which is a sufficiently sensi- 
tive fulminate to take fire from rubbing 
with the fingers when the paper is dry. 
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Another method was given quite re- 


cently, before the Académie des 
Sciences of Paris, by A. Graby. The 
paper is a lengthy one, complete for- 
mulz are given, and it has the advan- 
tage of being mainly based upon sug- 


gestions already made by other 
workers. The whole is given (in a con- 
densed translation) in the Photogram 


for February last, and I cannot well 
give it in the present limited space. It 
is based upon work with the various 
cored subchlorides of silver, and the 
author begins by preparing a film in 
which, simultaneously, we have red and 
blue subchlorides and a yellow chro- 
mate of silver. He says, to quote the 
translation :— 

“Under the influence of the blue light 
the blue subchloride is not sensitive, 
and remains the same; but the red, if 
mercuric chloride is present, takes up 
chlorine and is converted into blue. 
If chromic acid be present also, the yel- 
low becomes oxidized to blue. 

“Under yellow light the chromic acid 
is not affected, but the blue and red— 
especially the former—are bleached, 
losing their chlorine and amalgamating 
with mercury. 

“Under red light the red subchloride 
remains unchanged, but the blue is 
changed by the red-orange rays into the 
red sub-chloride.” 

Thus we see that each light-ray ig- 
nores the pigment of its own color, and 
converts to its own color the pigments 
that differ. All this, says M. Graby, is 
old ground; and what he claims as new 
is a method of removing the old diffi- 
culty which caused the whites to be 
represented by black, and the lighter 
greys by dark greys, etc., owing to the 
production of a great amount of pig- 
ment under white light. To overcome 
this difficulty the author uses a gelatine 
film which, at the outset, is insoluble, 
but which is rendered soluble by the 
action of light, the most complete solu- 
bility occurring where white light has 
acted. The print is then “developed” 
in warm water, as in the carbon process, 
in which the gelatine is washed away in 
proportion to its solubility. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long upon 
these methods, and left too little space 
for the recently boomed results of Ben- 
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netto and Chassagne. In point of time, 
Bennetto’s announcement came a year 
or more before Chassagne’s, and in 
quality his work is immensely superior. 
Of Bennetto’s method we know nothing. 
All the pictures he has shown hitherto 
are transparencies on glass, and he will 
not allow them to be handled by any 
one else, even for the purpose of placing 
them in the optical lantern. The re- 
sults are wonderful—as near periection 
as we need hope to come. 

Chassagne’s color pictures, on the 
other hand, though wonderful as purely 
photographie productions, have the ap- 
pearance of ordinary silver prints tinted 
with aniline dyes. Of the method we 
know something. A negative is made, 
in the ordinary way, on a plate prepared 
with a “special solution.” This is de- 
veloped in the ordinary way and pro- 
duces an ordinary negative. From this 
a print is made on paper prepared with 
the same “special solution,” which 
gives an ordinary print, which is ordi- 
narily toned and fixed. The print is 
then immersed, successively, in three 
baths of dye, when it absorbs each in 
the portions needing such color. The 
manipulations — exposing, developing, 
and printing—have been carried out by 
Sir Henry Wood, Captain Abney, and 
Herbert Jackson (of King’s College), 
and the results put through the dye 
baths, immediately and in their pres- 
ence, by a young lady representing the 
inventor. The subjects were their own 
—flowers and fruit bought at Covent 
Garden immediately before the experi- 
ments. 

The position or direct natural-color 
photography can hardly be said to be 
fi ally satisfactory. We have the in- 
direct (three-color) method, perfect and 
commercial We have formule pub- 
lished, but insufficiently tested and con- 
firmed. And we have two processes of 
which the results are shown, but around 
the methods of which there is a veil of 
mystery. What has been accomplished 
gives us hope for success as crowning 
further work, and I believe that much is 
yet to be expected from the careful re- 
searches of Carey Lea, applied along 
some such lines as are suggested by 
Graby. 

Since the above was written a patent 
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specification has been filed by Dansac 
and Chassagne. This, of course, should 
give us a full insight into the Chassagne 
process, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
so complicated, so contradictory, and so 
chemically impossible that it has been 
generally accepted as a ridiculous piece 
of involved phrasing. Even the Ameri- 
can agents for the process have ac- 
knowledged this, and point out the 
value of words as a means to conceai 
thought. 

Within the last few days, too, the in- 
ventors of the Chassagne process have 
given thuee or four demonstrations at 
the Photographic Convention. In addi- 
tion to the selective absorption of the 
dyes of silver prints, the demonstrator 
claimed that the same action would oc- 
cur with carbon prints. This, to photog- 
raphers, seems to finally dispose of 
any idea of chemical selection. As«ed 
whether the same result could be ob- 
tained with a half-tone print (in ordi- 
nary printing ink on ordinary paper), 
the demonstrator offered to try; and 
though she was stopped before com- 
pleting the experiment, it went far 
enough to show that the blue dye col- 
ored the sky, but did not color a white 
horse which was the principal object. 
After this I incline to award the credit 
to the operator, who paints on the dyes 
with a set of varying brushes, rather 
than to any “selective” power of the 
process. 

H. SNowpDEN Warp. 





From The Spectator. 
BACHELOR SEALS. 

The renewed arbitration on the fur- 
seal case has for its object, not the set- 
tlement of international rights to “fish” 
in Behring Sea, but the problem of seal- 
preservation, now that the right of the 
Canadian vessels to take the animals in 
the extra-territorial waters has been al- 
lowed. If the object were merely that 
of the preservation of the Eastern seal- 
herd its fulfilment would present little 
difficulty. “Pelagic sealing” would be 
prohibited while the herds are on their 
way to the breeding-places, and would 
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only be permitted on the return journey, 
after the young are born and able to 
gain their own living at sea. In this 
case nearly the whole commercial bene- 
fit so gained would accrue to the United 
States, who own the Pribylov Islands. 
The take of seals on the “rookeries” 
would be regulated and confined to the 
“bachelor seals,” or young males, 
which, until they reach the age of five 
or six years, are unable to acquire 
wives, and live in a kind of clubland on 
parts of the island beyond those occu- 
pied as “married quarters” by older 
seals. Against this the Canadian ship- 
masters urge that they would make no 
catch worth speaking of, even if the 
herd did increase, for the return journey 
of the seals differs from that taken by 
them on their way northward. During 
the latter the animals follow a narrow 
route, parallel with the coast of the 
mainland. In the course of this migra- 
tion the pelagic sealers can command 
the whole breadth of sea covered by the 
travelling seals. In autumn these make 
a direct journey across the open sea, 
scattering over a wide area, and offer- 
ing few chances of making a remunera- 
tive catch. The rejoinder is that the 
seals taken on the outward journey are 
nearly all females, that they are shortly 
about to produce their young, and that, 
apart from the waste so caused, the ab- 
sence of good feeling and humanity in- 
volved in this industry are such as to 
entitle it to little consideration. It is 
the latter feeling which gives rise to the 
tone of anger and impatience notable in 
the despatches of successive foreign 
secretaries in the United States, and if 
Mr. Sherman has exhibited this in a 
greater measure even than Mr. Blaine, 
we find in the mass of reports published 
during and after the late award a rea- 
son which to some extent excuses the 
feeling if it does not condone the man- 
ner of its expression. The history of 
“pelagic sealing,” not only as it affects 
the Alaska herd, but in other and dis- 
tant seas, is very fully set forth, and the 
results are in the highest degree dis- 
creditable and disgusting. The practice 


has taken the form of pelagic sealing, 
properly so-called, and of “raids” by 
vessels thus employed on the breeding 
seals, on shores usually the property of 
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nations other than those to which the 


“raiders” belong. Wherever freely 
practised it has absolutely destroyed 
seal life; in all cases it has inflicted ir- 
reparable damage. Take, for instance, 
the case of the second great seal herd of 
the North Pacific. This haunts the 
Commander Islands (Russian) and the 
Kurile Islands of Japan. The Japanese 
Foreign Office early tried to protect 
their seals, but they were killed at sea, 
and “raided” on shore till the fishery 
was nearly destroyed. “The foreign- 
ers,” says the “Japanese Report,” “do 
not in the least care about the decrease 
or extermination of the species; they 
freely use their guns in hunting; thus 
we are obliged to throw aside the old 
instruments such as clubs.” The Rus- 
sian herd was strongly protected by 
cruisers at sea, apd by Cossacks on 
land, but it is much diminished. The 
fur-seals of the Antarctic “are practi- 
cally extinct by the indiscriminate kill- 
ing of old and young, male and female.” 
Where they were seen on the South 
Shetland islands by the hundred thou- 
sand, a sealing expedition made in 1891 
took only twenty skins. The Cape gov- 
ernment regret the almost complete de- 
struction of their sealing industry, due 
to similar causes. From Jan Mayen 
Land to the fringe of the Antarctic ice, 
from the poles to the tropics, comes the 
same disgraceful story of the irrespon- 
sible greed and cruelty of the “pelagic” 


sealers. It has been condemned by 
Japanese, Russians, Aleut Indians, 
English naturalists like Sir William 


Flower, American statesmen, and the 


secretaries and governors of British 
colonies, across the globe, trom .he 


Falkland Islands to Newfoundland, and 
it is difficult to say anything in its de- 
ience. This admission, however, by no 
means concedes the American case, or 
makes reasonable the demand that we 
are to treat all seals swimming in com- 
mon and open waters as the private 
property of the United States govern- 
ment. The sealing on shore, when prop- 
erly conducted, is perhaps as little cruel 
as any industry which involves the de- 
struction of animal life,—such, for in- 
stance, as the Chicago pork industry, or 
the export of Argentine beef. These 
“bachelor” seals alone are sacrificed. 
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If skilfully clubbed they are killed in- 
stantaneously. 

The latest inquiries of the natural- 
ists into the habits of the seals show 
the futility of narrow “zones” of pro- 
tection round the islands during the 
breeding season, The “feeding range” 
of the female seals extenas to a dis- 
tance of at least fifty miles from the 
rocks on which the young are lying. 
If they are killed, as they constantly 
are killed, when on these foraging ex- 
peditions, the “pups” die of starvation. 
There has been much controversy over 
this point, but the evidence establishes 
the rather curious fact that the fur- 
seal was once, and in certain respects 
still is, a land animal. The habits and 
form of immature animals are now re- 
garded as the most certain indication 
of the original “status” of a species. 
Baby seals can run on land, though 
their parents can only crawl, and they 
are so far from being aquatic that they 
drown if put into the water. “The 
pups are afraid of the water. They 
have to learn to swim by repeated ef- 
forts, and even when able to maintain 
themselves in quiet water, will rush 
away with ludicrous haste from an ap- 
proaching wave.” When they have 
learnt how to swim they forget how to 
walk. Mr. J. H. Moulton reports that 
“the ‘pup’ uses its hind flippers as feet, 
running on them in much the same 
manner as other land animals, while a 
seal that has learnt to swim only drags 
its hind flippers.” 

une concern shown in this country 
as to the fate of the fur-seals is largely 
due to a feeling of humanity. Some of 
this sympathy might well be trans- 
ferred to seals living rather nearer 
home than the islets of Behring Sea. 
The Blue-book containing the “Case 
for the United States” notes that 
“wherever seals breed in territory over 
which Great Britain has control, the 
species has received particular protec- 
tion from indiscriminate slaughter.” 

Only in one part of our dominions 
are seals left unprotected. This is in 
the British Islands themselves! The 
English seals, once plentiful on all our 
rocky coasts, have been persecuted for 
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centuries, and in the “rookeries” where 
they still survive they meet with no 
protection at all. The “common seal,” 
now common no longer, was native to 
the greater part of the coast of Wales. 
It bred on the coasts of Morayshire, on 
many of the Hebrides and western isl- 
ands, and on the south coast of Corn- 
wall. From these points they were in 
the habit of migrating along the coast, 
following the fish. They haunted the 


Wash and the North Norfolk coast, 
being frequently seen at Lynn and 
Wells. Other seafs used to come east- 


wards, up the English Channel. Even 
so late as last summer one was killed 
at Dover, and the year before two en- 
tered the Thames and were shot at 
Richmond. Selsey Bill, in Sussex, if 
the derivation of the name from “seals’ 
island” be correct, must have been one 
of their haunts. But there is still one 
considerable seal colony left on the 
South Coast. The animals haunt cer- 
tain caves in the islets off the Cornish 
coast near Helston. The young are 
born in these caves, and the seals may 
be seen commonly resting on the sand 
below the cliffs of the mainland. It is 
stated that this last home of the Chan- 
nel seals is annually “raided” in boats 
by fishermen, who block the entrance 
to the caves, and the breeding-seals 
and young are killed when escaping. 
The common seal is a “hair-seal,” not 
a “fur-seal,” and whatever commercial 
value it has is limited to the price of 
the skin for leather and to that of the 
oil extracted in no great quantity from 


its carecase. The animals, now so 
scarce on the South coasts, where 
there are no fixed salmon-nets for 


them to rob, are now so harmless, that 
the county councils would do well to 
extend to them a measure of that sym- 
pathy and protection which we ‘are 
asked to extend to the fur-seals of the 
North Pacific. 





From The London Firesicve. 
A LOBSTER’S 10ILET. 
It has not happened to every one to 
see a lobster cast his shell. Last sum- 
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mer I had an opportunity of watching 
the process. I was, staying for several 
weeks in a secluded little village on the 
south coast, and one day, when the only 
fisherman in the place returned after 
taking up his “pots,” he flung upon the 
beach a specimen too small for sale or 
home consumption. The prize was 
taken possession of by a boy, who pre- 
sented it to my improvised aquarium, 
for which all the little boys of the vil- 
lage were enthusiastic collectors. I 
kept the water well aérated, and de- 
voted a great deal of time and attention 
to my various live stock; and at last my 
reward came. 

At the time of his capture my lobster 
had already begun to think about get- 
ting a new suit; and, as the days went 
by, the old shell became so small for him 
that he could no longer avoid discard- 
ing his ever-tightening armor. One 
morning, therefore, I found my lobster 
apparently in his last agonies. He lay 
on his back and rubbed his legs convul- 
sively toge.uer as if in intense pain, and 
then he wriggled about, or jerked him- 
self violently upwards by means of his 
tail. I suppose that these actions had 
for their object the loosening of the 
claws and limbs in their sheaths. The 
rapid movements somewhat disturbed 
the sand and clouded the water; but, as 
the patient lay close to the glass, I 
never entirely lost sight of him. Never- 
theless I do not quite know how it all 
occurred. The throes continued for an 
hour or more, and efforts were appar- 
ently made to burst the shell open from 
within; but it was not until I saw that 
the lobster had actually divested him- 
self of his head-covering that I under- 
stood what my guest was about. A 
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great deal more wriggling and strug- 
gling followed, the lobster gradually 
squeezing himself, as it were, out of the 
shoulders of his suit of armor. 

The operation looked as if it were ex- 
tremely painful and exhausting; but at 
last I had the satisfaction of seeing my 
lobster and his discarded shell lying side 
by side. The latter looked much the 
smaller of the two; and, save that it 
was motionless, it might have been mis- 
taken for a live and healthy crustacean 
in full dress. The orifice through which 
the ancient tenant had evicted himseif 
was very small, and the head-piece had 
not been completely thrown off, but was 
left hanging, as by a hinge. But now 
the naked lobster did not look at all like 
his old self. His colors were so bright 
as to suggest that he had been par- 
boiled, and he had the tender appear- 
ance of human flesh from which the 
skin had just been removed. I took out 
the shell, and found that my guest had 
got rid not only of the major part of his 
eyes, but also of the lining of his stom- 
ach, incluéing his internal teeth, and of 
some of the bones of his thorax; yet he 
seemed to be little the worse for his 
thorough turn-out. On imy return from 
luncheon I touched him, and found that, 
although quite soft, he was covered 
with an incipient shell of the approxi- 
mate solidarity of oiled tissue-paper. 
He did not iike being touched. During 
the three following days the shrimps 
worried him a great deal; but he grew 
with marvellous rapidity until he was 
fully half as big again as he had been, 
and when I once more touched him the 
sheil on his claws was sufficiently hard 
to enable him to give me a nip. 


— 





A Curious French Legend.—It is as- 
serted by the IJndustrielles Echo that 
thousands of five-frane pieces are split 
into two halves by their French owners 
every year, in the hope of “discovering” 
an immense hidden treasure. This 
treasure, according to the legend firmly 
believed in France, is an order to pay 
the holder one hundred thousand francs 
in silver five-franc coins. When Na- 


poleon Bonaparte first set the five-franc 


piece in circulation, it was very dif- 
ficult to induce a Frenchman to receive 
the new coin. Hence, according to the 
story, Napoleon gave it to be understood 
that he had ordered a check for one 
hundred thousend francs, written upon 
asbestos paper, to be concealed in one 
of the new silver pieces. From that day 
to this nobody has objected to the five- 
franc piece. 
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From Harper's Magazine. 
EAST AND WEST FACE TO FACE, 

What will be the actual conditions 
when these civilizations of diverse 
origin and radically distinct—because 
the evolution of racial characteristics 
radically different—confront each other 
without the interposition of any neutral 
belt, by the intervention of which the 
contrasts, being more remote, are less 
apparent, and within which distinctions 
shade one into the other? 

There will be seen, on the one hand, a 
vast preponderance of numbers, and 
those numbers, however incoherent now 
in mass, composed of units which in 
their individual capacity have in no 
small degree the great elements of 
strength whereby man prevails over 
man and the fittest survives. Deficient, 
apparently, in aptitude for political 
and social organization, they have 
failed to evolve the aggregate power 
and intellectual scope of which as com- 
munities they are otherwise capable. 
This lesson too they may learn, as they 
already have learned from us much that 
they have failed themselves to orig- 
inate; but to the lack of it is chiefly due 
the inferiority of material development 
under which, as compared to ourselves, 
they now labor. But men do not covet 
less the prosperity which they them- 
selves cannot or do not create—a trait 
wherein lies the strength of communism 
as an aggressive social force. Com- 
munities which want and cannot have, 
except by force, will take by force, un- 
less they are restrained by foree; nor 
will it be unprecedented in the history 
of the world that the flood of numbers 
should pour over and sweep away the 
barriers which intelligent foresight, like 
Cresar’s, may have erected against 
them. Still more will this be so if the 
barriers have ceased to be manned—for- 
saken or neglected by men in whom the 
proud combative spirit of their ances- 
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tors has given way to the cry for the 
abandonment of military preparation 
and to the decay of warlike habits. 
Nevertheless, even under such condi- 
tions,—which obtained increasingly dur- 
ing the decline of the Roman Empire, 
—positions suitably chosen, frontiers 
suitably advanced, will do much to re- 
taru and, by gaining time, to modify the 
disaster to the one party, and to convert 
the general issue to the benefit of the 
world. Hence the immense importance 
of discerning betimes what the real 
value of positions is, and where occupa- 
tion should betimes begin. Here, in 
part at least, is the significance of the 
great outward movement of the Euro- 
pean nations to-day. Consciously or 
unconsciously they are advancing the 
outposts of our civilization, and accu- 
mulating the line of defences which will 
permit it to survive, or at the least will 
insure that it shall not go down till it 
has leavened the character of the world 
for a future brighter even than its past, 
just as the Roman civilization inspired 
and exalted its Teutonic conquerors, 
and continues to bless them to this day. 
Such is the tendency of movement in 
that which we in common parlance call 
the Old World. As the nineteenth cen- 
tury closes, the tide has already turned 
and the current is flowing strongly. It 
is not too soon, for vast is the work be- 
fore it. Contrasted to the outside world 
in extent and population, the civiliza- 
tion of the European group of families, 
to which our interests and anxieties, our 
hopes and fears, are so largely confined, 
has been as an oasis in a desert. The 
seat and scene of the loftiest culture, of 
the highest intellectual activities, it is 
not in them so much that it has ex- 
ceeded the rest of the world as in the 
political development and material pros- 
perity which it has owed to the virile 
energies of its sons, alike in commerce 
and in war. To these energies the me- 
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chanical and scientific acquirements of 
the past half-century or more have ex- 
tended means whereby prosperity has 
increased manifold, as have the in- 
equalities in material well-being exist- 
ing between those within its borders 
and those without, who have not had 
the opportunity or the wit to use the 
same advantages. And along with this 
pre-eminence in wealth arises the cry 
to disarm, as though the race, not of 
Europe only, but of the world, were al- 
ready run, and the goal of universal 
peace not only reached but secured. 
Yet are conditions such, even within 
our favored borders, that we are ready 
to disband the particular organized 
manifestation of physical force which 
we call the police? 

Despite internal jealousies and fric- 
tion on the continent of Europe, perhaps 
even because of them, the solidarity of 
the European family therein contained 
is shown in this great common move- 
ment, the ultimate beneficence of which 
is beyond all doubt, as evidenced by the 
British domination in India and Egypt, 
and to which the habit of arms not only 
contributes, but is essential. India and 
Egypt are at present the two most con- 
spicuous, though they are not the sole, 
illustrations of benefits innumerable 
and lasting which rest upon the power 
of the sword in the hands of enlighten- 
ment and justice. It is possible, of 
course, to confuse this conclusion, to 
obscure the real issue, by dwelling upon 
details of wrongs at times inflicted, of 
blunders often made. Any episode in 
the struggling progress of humanity 
may be thus perplexed; but, looking at 
the broad result, it is indisputable that 
the vast gains to humanity made in the 
regions named not only once originated, 
but still rest, upon the exertion and con- 
tinued maintenance of organized physi- 
cal force. 

The same general solidarity as against 
the outside world, which is uncon- 
sciously manifested in the general re- 
sumption of colonizing movements, re- 
ceives particular conscious expression 
in the idea of imperial federation, 


which, amid the many buffets and re- 
verses common to all successful move- 
ments, has gained such notable ground 
in the sentiment of the British people 
and of their colonists. 


That immense 
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practical difficulties have to be over- 
come inrealizing theends towards which 
such sentiments point is but a common- 
place of human experience in all ages 
and countries. They give rise to the 
reaay sneer of impossible, just as any 
project of extending the sphere of the 
United States, by annexation or other- 
wise, is met by the constitutional lion in 
the path, which the unwilling or the 
apprehensive is ever sure to find; yet, to 
use words of one who never lightly ad- 
mitted impossibilities, “If a thing is 
necessary to be done, the more difficul- 
ties, the more necessary to try to re- 
move them.” As sentiment strength- 
ens, it undermines obstacles, and they 
crumble before it. 

The same tendency is shown in the 
undeniable disposition of the British 
people and of British statesmen to culti- 
vate the good-will of the United States, 
and to draw closer the relations be- 
tween the two countries. For the dispo- 
sition underlying such a tendency Mr. 
Balfour has used an expression, “race 
patriotism,” a phrase which finds its 
first approximation, doubtless, in the 
English-speaking family, but which 
may well extend its embrace, in a time 
yet distant, to all those who have drawn 
their present civilization from the same 
remote sources. The phrase is so preg- 
nant of solution for the problems of the 
future, as conceived by the writer, that 
he hopes to see it obtain the currency 
due to the value of the idea which it 
formulates. That this disposition on 
the part of Great Britain, towards her 
colonies and towards the United States, 
shows sound policy as well as sentiment 
may be readily granted; but why should 
sound policy, the seeking of one’s own 


advantage, if by open and _ honest 
means, be imputed as a crime? In 
democracies, however, policy cannot 


long dispute the sceptre with sentiment. 
That there is lukewarm response in the 
United States is due to that narrow con- 
ception whick grew up with the middle 
of the century, whose analogue in Great 
Britain is the Little England party, and 
which in our own country would turn 
all eyes inward, and see no duty save to 
ourselves. How shall two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed? How 
shall there be true sympathy between 
a nation whose political activities are 











world-wide, and one that eats out its 
heart in merely internal political strife? 
When we begin really to look abroad, 
and to busy ourselves with our duties 
to the world at large in our generation 
—and not before—we shall stretch out 
our hands to Great Britain, realizing 
that in unity of heart among the En- 
glish-speaking races lies the best hope 
of humanity in the doubtful days 
ahead. 

For what awaits us in the future, in 
common with the states of Europe, is 
not a mere question of advantage or dis- 
advantage—of more or less. Issues of 
vital moment are involved. A present 
generation is trustee for its successors, 
and may be faithless to its charge quite 
as truly by inaction as by action, by 
omission as by commission. Failure to 
improve opportunity, where just occa- 
sion arises, may entail upon posterity 
problems and difficulties which, if over- 
come at all—it may then be too late— 
will be so at the cost of blood and tears 


that timely foresight might have 
spared. Such preventive measures, if 


taken, are in no true sense offensive but 
defensive. Decadent conditions, such 
as we observe in Turkey—and not in 
Turkey alone—cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged by opportunist counsels or 
timid procrastination. A time comes in 
human affairs, as in physical ailments, 
when heroic measures must be used to 
save the life of a patient or the welfare 
of a community; and if that time is al- 
lowed to pass, as many now think that 
it was at the time of the Crimean war, 
the last state is worse than the first— 
an opinion which these passing days of 
the hesitancy of the concert and the 
anguish of Greece, not to speak of the 
Armenian outrages, surely endorse. 
Europe, advancing in distant regions, 
still allows to exist in her own side, un- 
excised, a sore that may yet drain her 
life-blood; still leaves in recognized do- 
minion over fair regions of great future 
import a system whose hopelessness of 
political and social improvement the 


lapse of time renders continually more 
certain—an evil augury for the future, 
if a turning tide shall find it unchanged, 
an outpost of barbarism ready for alien 
occupation. 
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It is essential to our own good, it is 
yet more essential as part of our duty 


to the commonwealth of peoples to 
which we racially belong, that we look 
with clear, dispassionate, but resolute 
eyes upon the fact that civilizations on 
different planes of material prosperity 
and progress, with different spiritual 
ideals, and with very different political 
capacities, are fast closing together. It 
is a condition not unprecedented in the 
history of the world. When it befell a 
great united empire, enervated by long 
years of unwarlike habits among its 
chief citizens, it entailed ruin, but ruin 
prolonged through centuries, thanks to 
the provision made beforehand by a 


great general and statesman. The 
Saracenic and Turkish invasions, on 


the contrary, after generations of ad- 
vance, were first checked, and then 
rolled back; for they fell upon peoples, 
disunited indeed by internal discords 
and strife, like the nations of Europe 
to-day, but still nations of warriors, 
ready by training and habit to strike for 
their rights, and, if need were, to die 
tor them. In the providence of God, 
along with the immense increase of 
prosperity, of physical and mental lux- 
ury, brought by this century, there has 
grown up also that counterpoise stigma- 
tized as “militarism,” which has con- 
verted Europe into a great camp of sol- 
diers prepared for war. The ill-timed 
cry for disarmament, heedless of the 
menacing possibilities of the future, 
breaks idly against a great fact, which 
finds its sufficient justification in pres- 
ent conditions, but which is, above all, 
an unconscious preparation for some- 
thing as yet noted but by few. 

From “A, Twentieth Century Outlook.” By A. 
T. Mahan, 





From The New England Magazine. 
THE NEW SCIENCE. 
“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth?” 


That was in the later dawn: 
Then I was where now I am— 
In thy bosom; there before 
Time's first planet proudly swam 
Into space, and back of then, 
In the darkness thick and long, 
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Closer was I knit with thee 
Than the music with the song. 


Strange my fortunes since have been, 
Bathed in fire, in floods congealed, 
In the nebulous mass aglow, 
In the ardent planet wheeled: 
From the shapeless, slow but sure 
Taking shapes with beauty rife; 
From the senseless clod at length 
Plucking out the heart of life. 


Upward, onward, striving still 
Through the elemental forms; 

Cradled in the monster trees, 
Rocked by earthquakes, 

storms; 

Out of weakness growing strong, 
Working still the heavenly plan, 

Learning what the beast must do, 
Ere he find himself a man. 


nursed by 


From the plant that useless grows, 
Making corn for daily bread; 
From the fear of stock and stone, 
Homeward to the Father led; 
Those with whom in ages gone 
Red of hand I hotly strove 
Taking to a brother’s arms 
With the awful might of love. 


Never severed from thy heart, 
Never parted from thy side, 
Still as in the later dawn 
In thy bosom I abide: 
Still as in the early dark, 
Ere the worlds began to be, 
Thou, my God, and I are one, 
Thou im me and I in Thee. 
By John W. Chadwick. 





From The Bookman. 
CRITICISM IN AMERICA. 

It is the size of our reading public 
that keeps our literary criticism lower 
than our creative work in literature 
and the plastic arts, and lower than our 
art criticism. We read not only more 
books than the people of other coun- 
tries, but more newspapers also: and it 
is the newspaper which partly sets and 
entirely represents average American 
standards. The large amount of space 
given in the dailies to literature and 
drama forms a contrast to the quality 
of the treatment. They must give the 


crowd what it will take immediately. 
They, the newspapers, aiming at great 
circulations, the plays, aiming at pop- 
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ular runs, the books, aiming at imme- 
diate sale, are all largely formed by the 
taste of that part of humanity which in 
other countries, where there is no pop- 
ular education, has little to do with lit- 


erature. Small and few indeed among 
us are the sets yet formed which raise 
and nourish men who care more for the 
mild approval of the judicious than for 
the money and the notoriety of popular 


success. Suppose that an American 
understood the mechanism of the 


drama as well as M. Sarcey, say, or Mr. 
Archer, would he be found out aud en- 
couraged by our journals? Fora eritic 
as erudite as M. Brunetiére what 
spect, what dignity is there here com- 
pared to what France offers to solid 
work? What newspaper in America 
would not call an unknown Walkley or 
Anatole France “too literary”? How 
many editors frankly tell contributors 
that literary excellence is nothing; that 
popularity of subject is everything! 
Thus it is that the size of the audience 
which listens to the critic here makes 
him speak like a stump orator. The 
very possibilities of criticism keep from 
it healthy encouragement. The crowd 
will not be led too fast. We support 
literary criticism in but one weekly of 
the same with the French and 
English, and in but one daily. 

Expert handling of what we all feel 
capable of handling bores us, and even 
insults us. There is a story, probably 
true, that the owner of a great New 
York paper discharged his dramatic 
editor and openly announced his prefer- 
ence for ordinary reporters as crities of 
the theatre and as book-reviewers; in 
that, as in most of our publications, are 
the side issues of untrained men. The 
principal exception consists of the care- 
less opinions of men who are famous 
for other things, and these opinions, be- 


re- 


class 


ing bought for the signature, are al- 
most always miserable. How many 


readers know of the existence of Mr. 
Brownell compared to the number who 
read the critical trivialities published 
by prominent men, whose critical facul- 
ties are so feeble that they are rightly 
treated with condescension even by the 
newspapers? When one of these prom- 
inent men does write criticisms he is 
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careful not to go over the heads of his 
readers or to hurt the man who says, 
as so many say, “Perhaps I don’t know 
what is good, but I know what I like,” 
meaning that his opinion is as good as 
another’s. The action of the committee 
of the Army of the Tennessee, over- 
ruling as unintelligent the decision of 
the Sculptor’s Society, to which they 
had submitted designs for a statue of 
General Sherman, is fresh in our minds. 
We will accept facts from experts, but 
our opinions are our Own. 

To remain cheerful, however, one 
ueed only remember that criticism as 
an art is always a late development, 
which truth is too general to grieve 
Winslow Homer can be a power- 


over. 
ful artist on the solitary coast of 
Maine, Miss Wilkins can make pic- 


tures in forlorn New England towns, 
but a general excellence in criticism, 
much more than in any other art, is de- 
pendent on the formation of groups of 
intelligent people, which in turn is de- 
pendent on social stratification. Criti- 
cism, as it is immediately the voice of 
culture, will appear only as part of the 
general] intelligence now unsifted in our 
raw mass of democracy is freed and 
crystallized in smaller classes inde- 
pendent of everything save their own 
It is, indeed, not impossi- 
ble that when these necessary divisions 
are made the culture which will result 
will be broader on account of the influ- 
ence of democracy, which must still be 
felt; because that influence, destructive 
now, may then tend to give a deeper 
human tone, to give to the ordinary 
critic, the mere spokesman of his envi- 
ronment, something of that wide inter- 
est tempered with humor, that free 
play with his material, the average 
mind, which has usually been the ex- 
elusive possession of the great critic of 
life. the Rabelais, Cervantes, or Mo- 
liére. Much as we need instruction and 
technical understanding, as requisites 
to any advance, we shall of course be 
lucky if our culture when it comes is 
slower to run the ordinary historical 


tastes, 


course into formalism, and one may at 
least hope that the narrowness of the 
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barrier which will separate our future 
cultivated class from the masses be- 
hind it, will keep it on the move and 
prevent hardening into forms. Just 
now, however, it is natural to think less 
of possible safeguards for our prospec- 
tive civilization than of the changes 
needed to begin the refining process. 
Therefore, any growth of social distinc- 
tions, of a leisure class, of respect for 
tradition and authority, is an encourag- 
ing sign, the danger of the sequence of 
bookishness, rigidity, and deviation 
from the constants of human nature 
being too remote to think of yet. In 
the mean time there is more immediate 
promise in the criticism of art than 
there is in that of literature, probably 
because the public, recognizing the tech- 
nical difficulties of painting and sculp- 
ture, sees more often the need of train- 
ing for the critic of pictures and statues 
than it sees the need of training and 
natural fitness in a man who does 
merely what almost any American high 
school graduate feels capable of doing. 
By Norman 


From “American Art Criticism.” 
Hapgood. 





From Seribner’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH HOSPITALITY IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 

Both the shacks and their owners are 
at their very best when a house-party 
is on. The shacks, to begin with, are 
preternaturally clean, and the young 
Englishmen most extraordinarily polite 
and agreeable. They do things on a 
large scale at these house-parties. 
When the six or eight Englishmen who 
constitute a crack polo-team, and who 
fortunately have neighboring shacks, 
invite eighty people with their traps 
and tents and servants, and two other 
crack polo-teams with thirty or forty 
polo-ponies besides the horses they ride 
or drive and the half-breeds who bring 
the ponies, and the Indians who always 
turn up, and when one reflects that all 
these people and horses are to stay for 
two days and that the shacks are sey- 
enty miles from a railroad and thirty- 
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five miles from the nearest town and 
provisions and a great many necessi- 
ties, one is divided between admiration 
for their hospitality and distress at all 
the trouble one is inevitably giving 
them. And when, as happened in our 
case, a regular blizzard came up and 
all the eighty people and ponies and 
dogs and traps had to stay over twenty- 
four hours longer than they had been 
expected to stay, we wondered that the 
young Englishmen did not rise in a 
body and politely invite us to go, any- 
way. But they did nothing of the kind. 
Their politeness was more than equal 
to the test, and so they killed another 
steer and cheerfully continued to help 
wash innumerable coffee-cups and 
plates and glasses and invented amus- 
ing games for us. Of course the ma- 
jority of the eighty people had to camp 
near the shacks, as it was impossible 
to house them all, and it was a most 
delighttul and unique sensation to sit 
back comfortably in your trap, which 
had been drawn up to the camping- 
ground, and watch a genial young En- 
glishman take out the horses and send 
them to the stable, while several other 
equally agreeable young men ran up 
your bell-tent and arranged your 
trunks and put up a stove and hung 
a mirror to the tent-pole and piich- 
forked sweet, fresh hay into a corner 
for a bed and spread down the buffalo 
robes and blankets. And after it was 
all finished most satisfactorily you 
were bundled into a trap which had 
just come tearing down from the shack, 
driven recklessly by another agreeable 
young host, and so borne triumphantly 
up the two hundred yards between the 
tenting-ground and the dining-shack, 
as if the distance were too tremendous 
to be walked. And when you reached 
there you were ushered into a big room 
that was filled with long tables and a 
great many people who seemed to be 
having a very good time, and more 
young Englishmen would come around 
impressively and ask you how you took 
your coffee or tea and insist on sery- 
ing you themselves. Sometimes one of 
them would tell you confidentially that 
he hoped you would like such and such 
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a Cish, because he had made it him- 
self. 

There was indeed something almost 
pathetic in the way those big young 
men thought of the comfort of their 
guests, and stayed up till all hours of 
the night and turned out at unearthly 
hours in the morning, and made the 
shacks pretty with all sorts of decora- 
tions and arranged for the pleasure and 
convenience of the women, even down 
to sending hot coffee to the tents while 
they were dressing in the morning. 
After luncheon, although it was very 
cold and a strong wind was blowing. 
we all went out to the polo-grounds and 
watched one enthusiastic polo-team 
completely use up another enthusiastic 
polo-team, and when that had been ac- 
complished satisfactorily we went back 
to the shack, where dinner was pres- 
ently served. 

"hat evening there was a dance, and 
it was as ceremonious and enjoyable a 
function as if it had taken place in 
Park Lane. Young men whom you had 
only seen in “round-up” or polo clothes 
suddenly appeared in dress-suits and 
immaculate shirt-fronts, and bore so 
little resemblance to their former selves 
that you felt that they ought to be re 
introduced. And the young married 
women and girls bloomed forth in low- 
necked gowns and satin slippers and 
had their dance-cards, which were 
most properly got up, and had the fa- 
miliar silk cord and pencil attachment, 
rapidly filled by the metamorphosed 
young gentlemen; and the band, which 
consisted of a violinist and a sergeant- 
banjoist from the nearest police de- 
tachment, played very good dance- 
music indeed, and alternated waltzes 
and two-steps beautifully. And there 
was a “sitting-out” room with Chinese 
lanterns and screens and things, and at 
twelve o’clock supper was served, an: 
one felt just as one did at home, only 
with a queer difference. It was all so 
strange because it was all so familiar, 
and it would have seemed much more 
familiar if it had been more strange. 
which is rather paradoxical, but which 
every one will easily understand. 
When you have thoroughly prepared 
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your mind for very different things 
from any you have known, by recalling 
forcibly that tnere are one hundred 
thousand square miles of prairie about 
you and that you are one hundred 
and seventy miles from the nearest 
place that can by any stretch of imagi- 
nation be called a city, and that the 
Rockies are close upon you to the left, 
and that this is a young country and a 
man who has been in it five years is an 
old settler, one is rather astonished at 
the well-bred people and at the daily 
mode of life which one naturally con- 
nects with the East and city life, and 
at the presence of a hundred trifles 
which one had carefully prepared one’s 
self to do without. 

And then at about half past two, 
when every one was properly tired and 
sleepy, the dance broke up, and the 
traps, which always seemed in some 
mysterious way to be standing around 
ready at any hour of the day or night, 
drew up to the door, and while the 
young women were in the dressing- 
room putting on their wraps, the young 
Englishmen and Canadians struck up 
“God Save the Queen,” and sang it at 
the top of their young lungs and more 
fervently than I ever heard it sung be- 
fore. It was a very fine sight, I 
thought—-the big-beamed shack, the 
walls covered with polo and hunting 
and racing trophies half shining in the 
faint light from the sputtering candles 
and lamps burning low in the brackets, 
and the straight, athletic young figures 
standing easily about. It seemed to me 
that the queen would have been a very 
proud lady indeed if she could have 
heard that song and known that she 
had no more patriotic subjects than 
those careless, happy young ranchers 
so many thousands of miles away in 
that lonely land, who did not forget her 
even in their pleasures, and she would 
do well to stop going to Balmoral and 
Florence and the Isle of Wight and 
come over to Canada instead and hint 
around until some of those young men 
invited her to a house-party. I am sure 
they would treat her nicely and that 
She would have a most delightful time. 
From “At the Foot of the Rockies.” By Abbe 

Carter Goodloe. 


From The Atiantic Monthly. 
ARE THE RICH GROWING RICHER AND 
THE POOR POORER? 

Among all wwe varied causes which 
are specifically assigned for the unrest 
of our times, the assertion that the rich 
are growing richer and the poor poorer 
has for some reason taken more com- 
plete possession of the popular mind 
than any other single one. The doc- 
trine contained in it is a false one, false 
in its premises and misleading in its in- 
fluence, for it has so deceived the peo- 
ple during the last few years as to 
develop a sharp and a growing antaz- 
onism between those who do not pros- 
per to the extent of their ambition and 
those who have carried wealth far be- 
yond the reasonable ambition of any 
man. No one, pessimist or optimist, 
would for a moment suppose that tne 
chief cause of popular discontent, if 
there be a paramount one, lies in any 
lack of the production of useful and 
necessary things. [t may be held, how- 
ever, that there is an inequality in the 
distribution of the products of indus- 
try, and upon an analysis of the vari- 
ous discussions which have been put 
forth, it is easily seen that it is this 
question of distribution which affects 
the popular mind. It is legitimate. 
from any point of view, to question the 
justice of the distribution of wealth 
But when we reflect that by the use of 
the telegraph credits can now be placed 
in any part of the world, and thus 
affect prices of commodities and of 
exchange and influence the whole 
machinery of commerce; that a given 
quantity of production is secured in 
much less time to-day than of old; and 
that transportation has been so per- 
fected as to bring to the doors of the 
poor man, as well as of the rich, the 
results of the industry of far-away peo- 
ple, the quarrel over distribution re- 
solves itself simply into an incident of 
modern development. This develop- 
ment has resulted in the sharp juxta- 
position of the very fortunate and the 
very poor in city life. When the sica 
man’s wealth consisted in lands which 
were cultivated by his poorer neigh- 
bors, the demarcation of conditiors 
was not so sharp, and the sources of 
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ing constantly lowered in price. 
things are taught us by statistics. 


unrest had to be sought in other diree 
tions than those which now come under 
consideration. The very rich, with 
their fine mansions, their private cars, 
and sometimes with their obtrusive and 
almost impertinent display of wealth, 
cause the ordinary man -o fee! that he 
has in some way been robbed to mak¢ 
possible the wealth-shows which jrri- 
tate him. And unfortunately for the 
truth, this irritation has been intensi- 
fied by the constant use of this epi- 
grammatic assertion that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer. 
We need not attempt to trace its origin; 
it is a wandering phrase, without pa- 
ternity or date. De Laveleye, the Bel- 
gian economist, attributes it to Glad- 
stone; others credit it to La Salle. lis 
origin does not matter; its familiarity 
has given it weight. To very many 
persons, who consider only one side of 
a proposition, it expresses the whole 
truth; to others, who examine superfi- 
cially ethical and economical questions, 
it has some truth; to the investigator, 
who cares only for the truth itself, it 
is as a whole untrue, while one half is 
true. To the investigator the real state 
ment should be, The rich are growing 
richer, many more people than for- 
merly are growing rich, and the poor are 
growing better off. 

It would be wearisome to take up in- 
dividual industries, callings, and condi- 
tions, especially when the results, so 
far as I know them, would lead to the 
same conclusion which is reached from 
the general statements that have been 
made. The results all show that the 
base of the pyramid is being con- 
tracted; that the number of people in 
the higher and more skilled walks in 
life is increasing faster relatively than 
the population; that the hours of labor 
of wage-receivers are being shortened; 
that rates of wages and earnings are 
constantly increasing, and that the 
prices of commodities either remain 
quite stationary or fall. The prices of 
some things, like rent and meats, have 
increased in our Eastern States, but 
clothing and the general articles which 
enter into family consumption are be- 


These 

Ob- 
servation teaches us much more, but 
since statistics are chiefly useful in 
verifying observation, they must be 
looked to for the most convincing evi- 
dence. 

A generation or more ago men were 
employed under the so-called iron law 
of wages. That is, wages were paid on 
the basis of preserving the efficiency of 
the working human machine, and they 
could not, under that so-called law, ex- 
ceed the needs for the preservation of 
efficiency. Food, shelter, and clothing 
in sufficient quantities to keep the man 
in good working order were considered 
a fair gauge of the rate of wage which 
should be paid him. This was Ricar- 
do’s announcement of the iron law. 
To-day the demand of the working man 
is not alone for the things which shall 
preserve his working efficiency under 
such a law. His demand is for some- 
thing beyond that, and it has beeu met 
to the extent of a margin of from ten 
to fifteen per cent. surplus, which sur- 
plus goes to the support of his spirit- 
ual nature; that is to say, he requires 
and he demands a wage sufficient to 
meet not only the conditions under the 
iron law, but the conditions under the 
higher spiritual law; one which shall 
give him amusement, recreation, music, 
something of art, and the better ele- 
ments of life itself. He desires to sur- 
round himself with comforts, conven- 
iences, and a fair proportion of even the 
luxuries of life. This is his contention 
to-day, and every right-minded person 
must admit that it is a proper conten- 
tion. He has now secured, as stated, a 
margin above the iron law sufficient to 
enable him to gratify his tastes and 
ambitions to some extent. His demand 
will grow, and will become more em- 
phatic in these directions. He contends 
that he has a right to something more 
than subsistence; that he has been 
taught to consider himself as one of 
the social and political elements of the 
community, and must therefore have 
some of the things that belong to such 
conditions. He is educated in the 


schools; he seeks legislative experience; 
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he takes part in the politics of the 
country, and the whole basis of a dem- 
ocratic government requires that he 
shall be intelligent enough to take an 
intelligent part. All this means better 
conditions, and he is gradually securing 
them. He is not growing poorer, but 
better off, as time progresses and he 
overcomes more and more the exac- 
tions of the iron law of wages. The 
economic man of Ricardo is gradually 
developing into the social man. The 
number of those engaged in the upper 
grades or callings and the skilled 
trades is constantly recruited from the 
lowest ranks. 

From “Are the Rich Growing Richer and the 

Poor Poorer?” By Carroll D. Wright. 





From The Review of Reviews. 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CIVIL 
ENGINEER, 

The civil engineer seems to me typical 
of the highest Americanism in many 
ways. He is forever making the best of 
newnesses and roughnesses and crudi- 
ties, while planning something better to 
take their place; one hour he is occupied 
with elusive problems of big financier- 
ing and indeterminate estimates of 
probable travel and possible commer- 
cial development—the next he may be 
running a compound curve between two 
fixed tangents and experiencing an ex- 
quisite satisfaction as his vertical hair 
bisects the rod and his vernier reads ah- 
solutely true. What would be the ideal 
line in some cases would be absolutely 
ruinous in others, and all the minutize 
of location must be considered with an 
omnipresent realization of what the fu- 
ture possibilities of this particular road 
may be, as well as what are the finan- 
cial possibilities of its promoters. The 
cheapest line in some regions would be 
dear indeed, whereas in unsettled and 
barren districts the first cost must usu- 
ally be minimized. There cannot be 
many professions which combine such 
large and comprehensive views with 
such infinitesimal niceties of detail. 

Moreover—and this is perhaps the 
most important point of all—the con- 
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scientious engineer accepts without any 
fuss or parade responsibilities which a 
man of any experience realizes only too 
vividly, but which are so little appre- 
ciated by the rest of the world, including 
generally his own employers, that he is 
forced to depend entirely on his own 
sense of duty and his own pride in his 
work to guard against carelessness or 
slackness. His situation is often very 
peculiar. The promoters and financiers 
who are backing the scheme which en- 
gages his attention are almost invari- 
ably quite ignorant of the work it is his 
business to perform; if he is lazy and 
indisposed to try to better an obvious 
route by much physical and mental 
labor, they will accept his statements 
unquestioningly, and no one but him- 
self will ever be the wiser; moreover, he 
starts out with the knowledge that 
there is one perfect route, to which he 
cannot hope to attain, his utmost ef- 
forts serving merely to make the ap- 
proximation a trifle closer; and, finally, 
even when the road is finished no one 
can put his hand on any particular spot, 
or even section, and declare authorita- 
tively that there the engineer in charge 
made a mistake. Other men may think 
so, and even say so, but at worst the 
culprit has but to make a stout plea of 
“differences in expert opinion,” adding 
that his knowledge of possibilities was 
necessarily more complete than any 
outsider’s, or to dismiss the whole mat- 
ter as an instance of “professional jeal- 
ousy.” These two shibboleths have car- 
ried, and will still carry, many an 
incompetent through a _ tight place. 
Should the line be unsuccessful, the re- 
sponsibility can easily be shifted to the 
management; should there be a terrible 
accident, the chances are ten to one that 
his fault will be obscured or concealed 
altogether—in a word, the civil engineer 
is a law unto himself, and only those 
who have experienced it know what 
that means. Any man who can in the 
face of such odds go quietly on, giving 
that unappreciated extra care and exer- 
tion, that “utmost” of himself whose 
existence only himself suspects, for the 
mere sake of the thing, must needs de- 
velop a sturdy self-reliance of many 
sorts. “Fame” is the best of pacemak- 
ers and policemen combined, and if 
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fame be indeed “the space one occupies 
in the biographical dictionaries,’ the 
civil engineer gets even less in propor- 
tion to his work than the average toiler, 
for the most remarkable part of his 
exploits never gets into print. 

But always keeping this in mind, let 
us not fall into the common error of 
adopting a converse. A tremendous 
amount of the best work is done by un- 
known men—but it by no means fol- 
lows that those who have achieved em- 
inence are incapable. In general the 
man with a name has had not only the 
“apacities of his less “successful” com- 
petitor, but something in addition. Mis- 
fit reputations are common, but by no 
means the rule; and they are more apt 
to be too small than too large for the 
wearer. 

From “ Lewis Muhlenburg Haupt.” 

Wysham Lanier. 


By Henry 





From The Forum. 
THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

The fact is that no man can step off 
his own shadow. By no effort of the 
will can he thrust himself backward 
into the past and shed his share of the 
accumulations of the ages, of all the 
myriad accretions of thought and senti- 
ment and knowledge, stored up in the 
centuries that lie between him and the 
time he is trying to treat. Of necessity 
he puts into his picture of days gone by 
more or less of the days in which he is 
living. Shakespeare frankly accepted 
the situation: Scott attempted the im- 
possible. 

Not only is it impossible for a man to 
get away from his own country, but it 
is equally impossible for him to get 
away from his own nationality. Has 
any author ever been able to create a 
character of a different stock from his 
own? Certainly all the greatest figures 
of fiction are compatriots of their 
authors. We have had many carpet- 
bag novelists of late—men and women 
who go forth gayly and study a foreign 
country from the platform of a parlor- 
car—and some of these are able to spin 
yarns which hold the attention of listen- 
ing thousands. What the people of the 


foreign countries think of these super- 
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ficial tales we can measure when we re- 
call the contempt in which we Ameri- 
cans hold the efforts made by one and 
another of the British novelists to lay 
the scene of a story here in the United 
States. Dickens and Trollope and 
Reade were men of varied gifts, keen 
observers all of them; but how lamen- 
table the spectacle when they en- 
deavored to portray an American! 
Probably most American endeavors to 
portray an Englishman are quite as 
foolish in the eyes of the British. Dick- 
ens twice chose to compete with the 
carpet-bag novelists; and if we Ameri- 
cans are unwilling to see a correct pic- 
ture of our life in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
we may be sure that the French are as 
unwilling to acknowledge the “Tale of 
Two Cities” as an accurate portrayal of 
the most dramatic epoch in their his- 
tory. There are those who think it was 
a piece of impertinence for a Londoner 
like Dickens to suppose that he could 
escape the inexorable limitations of his 
birth and education and hope to see 
Americans or Frenchmen as they really 
are; far finer artists than Dickens have 
failed in this—artists of a far more ex- 
quisite touch. 

The masterpieces of the great painters 
instantly declare the race to which the 
limner himself belonged. Rubens and 
Velasquez and Titian travelled and saw 
the world; they have left us portraits of 
men of many nationalities; and yet 
every man and woman Rubens painted 
seems to us Dutch, every man and 
woman Velasquez painted seems to us 
Spanish, and every man and woman 
Titian painted seems to us Italian. In 
short, a man can no more escape from 
his race than he can escape from his 
century; it is the misfortune of the his- 
torical novelist that he must try to do 
both. 

From “ The Historical Novel.” 

Matthews. 


sy Prof. Brander 





From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
STATES AT THE EXPOSI- 
TION OF 1900. 

Though the French invitation to Paris 
in 1900 reached our State Department, 
as it did European governments, at the 
beginning of the autumn of 1895, and 
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though Secretary Olney promptly trans- 
mitted it to Congress, it has not yet 
been taken up. How, in the mean time, 
have the European nations acted? I 
have gone to considerable trouble to ob- 
tain first-hand and official information 
on this point, and I give below the gist 
of the facts that bear more directly on 
the different aspects of the subject. 

That Belgium, which is so closely 
united to France historically, geo- 
graphically, linguistically, and commer- 
cially, should have taken a quick—I 
believe she was one of the very first 
nations, if not the first, to accept the in- 
vitation—and large interest in the Exhi- 
bition of 1900 is not surprising. In Oc- 
tober, 1895, less than two months after 
the invitation had been sent out, Bel- 
gium informed the French government 
of its intended participation, and, with- 
out waiting for the voting of a credit, 
Senator Verenysse-Bracq, who was the 
Belgian commissioner-general to Chi- 
cago in 1893, was delegated to attend 
to the preliminary arrangements of the 
Belgian section, and has been for many 
months in direct communication with 
M. Alfred Picard, the French director- 
general. 

“The Belgian section,” writes Baron 
de Fallon, secretary of the Belgian Le- 
gation at Paris, “will be very important, 
as has been the case at former Paris 
Exhibitions, for in Belgium a World’s 
bair is looked upon, in a general way, 
as a benefit to commerce and industry, 
especially when it is held at Paris, be- 
cause of the extensive business rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
France being one of our principal mar- 
kets, our manufacturers and merchants 
will see to it that they be well repre- 
sented at Paris, and the government 
will do all in its power to aid them.” 

Many of the same reasons which in- 
fluence Belgium in taking a large part 
in a Paris exhibition act in a similar 
way on Switzerland. It is no surprise, 
therefore, to learn that the Helvetian 
Republic accepted the French invitation 
nearly a year ago, and the words of the 
president of the confederation in his 
message to the Federal Assembly reveal 
the friendly spirit for France which 
exists there. “Besides obtaining the 
views of the cantonal governments,” he 
says, “we have done the same with the 
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Swiss Commercial and Industrial So- 
ciety, the Gewerbeverein, the Swiss Agri- 
cultural Society, etc., and the substance 
of the replies received shows that Swit- 
zerland cannot hold aloof from _ this 
enterprise, though all agree that we 
have been rather surfeited with too fre- 
quent exhibitions. Most of the can- 
tonal governments assume a very cold 
attitude; the practical advantage of an 
exhibition is generally doubted; but, on 
the other hand, participation is consid- 
ered desirable, chiefly for motives of a 
general nature. No canton has for- 
mally opposed it, and one may safely 
say that there will be a satisfactory ex- 
hibit in the department of fine arts, in 
the silk and mechanical industries, in 
watches, in agriculture, jewelry, wood- 
carving, etc. It may be said, on the 
whole, that Swiss public opinion is 
ready to make the sacrifices necessary 
for our country to be worthily repre- 
sented at Paris in 1900. 

Turning to Russia, France’s recent 
ally, similar promptitude is found. 
The invitation has been accepted, and a 
commission is to be formed consisting 
of the heads of all the different minis- 
terial departments, with the director of 
the Department of Trade and Manufac- 
ture as its president. 

Warmly attached to France, notwith- 
standing recent events, is Greece, 
which, in spite of her excessive poverty, 
has acted promptly. Last year the 
Greek governmentinformed France that 
her participation could be counted upon, 
and, though no credit has been voted or 
commissioner appointed, a provisional 
delegate in Paris has been designated 
and has already entered into relations 
with the Exhibition authorities. 

The other small nations of eastern 
Europe have also sent in their adhesion. 
Thus, Roumania has not only accepted 
the invitation, but has placed at the 
head of a special commission charged 
with preparing the Roumanian exhibit 
Mr. Jean Kalindero, director of the 
Royal Customs. An appropriation will 
be obtained as soon as this commission 
makes its report. 

The Servian government has likewise 
accepted, and has named its consul- 
general at Paris commissioner-general 
for the Exhibition. 

Turkey has as yet done nothing in the 
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direction of her participation at the 
Exhibition, the only European nation,— 
if Turkey may be called a European 
nation,—unless it be Portugal, that has 
not acted. So weinthe United States 
stand side by side with Turkey in our 
dilatoriness. 

Austria-Hungary signified its accept- 
ance in August, 1896, and both countries 
have voted money and appointed com- 
missioners-general, who have entered 
into communication with M. Picard. 
The first country has appropriated one 
million two hundred thousand florins 
for the Exhibition. The Paris chargé- 
daffaires of Austria-Hungary writes 
me, “It is believed that our exhibit will 
be quite important. The industries, 
and especially industrial art, will prob- 
ably predominate in the Austrian sec- 
tion, while in the Hungarian section 
agriculture will lead. 

In November of last year a royal de- 
cree was published in Spain creating : 
general commission, with the Duke of 
Sexto at its head, charged with organiz- 
ing the Spanish exhibit. 

The Italian government accepted the 
invitation at the end of June, 1896, and, 
though no credit has been voted nor 
commission named, the Italian ambas- 
sador in Paris has been directed to put 
himself in communication with M. 
Picard, so that all the preliminary work 
leading up to Italy’s participation is 
already under way. 

It was last summer that the British 
government informed France of its in- 
tended official participation. A royal 
commission is to be appointed, and a 
special commission to work under its 
orders. In the mean time Mr. H. Austin 
Lee, first secretary of the British Em- 
bassy at Paris and commercial attaché, 
has been designated as provisional com- 
missioner to discuss the preliminary 
details with the French commissioner- 
general. “Opinions are very much di- 
vided in England,” a high official tells 
me, “as to the advantages of Exhibi- 
tions, and in official circles there is a 


strong feeling against them.” Never- 
theless seventy-five thousand pounds 
has been allowed by the Treasury for 
the British section. 

In February of the present year the 
commissioner-general 


for Holland—a 
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member of the Second Chamber of the 


States-General—was appointed and 
made chairman of a very distinguished 
and efficient central committee whose 
object is to promote the participation of 
Dutch exhibitors. 

Denmark, also, in December, 1896, 
sent a favorable answer to the French 
request. 

Though I have left to the last men- 
tion of the German Empire, it must not 
be thought that she is indifferent to the 
Exposition of 1900. Far from this. A 
well-known Paris official writes me, 
“While it does not appear likely that 
any foreign governments will take en 
active part in arranging their sections 
for at least another year, an exception 
must be made in the case of the Ger- 
mans, whose commissioners are stated 
to be working actively in Germany with 
a view to making their section a very 
brilliant one.” 

In the general way prompt and early 
action on the part of foreign govern- 
ments is always advisable in the matter 
of international Exhibitions. But it is 
especially necessary in this instance, 
for in 1900 the demands for space must 
be made separately for each group, 
whereas in almost all of the preceding 
Exhibitions a nation could retain a 
single plot of space for its whole ex- 
hibit. 

European countries and several in 
South America and Asia are already en- 
gaged in selecting their allotments. If 
we of the United States let many more 
months slip by without taking any ac- 
tion, our would-be exhibitors of the 
eleventh hour will not only find all the 
“best places” given away, but will be 
chagrined to learn, as has been our ex- 
perience at more than one former Ex- 
hibition, that they cannot find even 
“standing room.” Whata cry will then 
go up—the oid cry that was heard in 
1867, 1878, and 1889—against the future 
United States Commission! whereas 
the blame should be laid at the door of 
Congress and American public opinion, 
which are slumbering over this question 
of our participation at Paris in 1900, 
while all Europe and most of the rest of 
the civilized world are up and doing. 
From * Europe and the Exposition of 1900.” By 

Theodore Stanton. 














READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


ON THE EBB TIDE. 


Writers of fiction, and those whose 
work it is to realize and exhibit, as far 
as in them lies, the vicissitudes and 
alterations of life, are more usually em- 
ployed in illustrating the advance of 
that tide—in showing how it is caught 
or lost, and with what an impetus, and 
what accompaniments rt flings itself 
higher and higher up upon the beach, 
with the sunshine triumphant in the 
whirl of the big wave as it turns over 
and breaks into foam, and the flood 
claps its hands with a rejoicing noise. 
But yet the ebb has its poetry, too; the 
colors are more sombre, the sentiment is 
different. The flood which in its rise 
seemed almost individual, pervaded by 
something like conscious life of force 
and pleasure, becomes like an abstract 
relentless fate when it pours back into 
the deep gulf of a sea of forgetfulness, 
with a rush of whitened pebbles 
dragged from the beach, or a long ex- 
panse of uncovered sands left bare, 
studded with slippery fragments of rock 
and the bones of shipwrecked boats. 
These are no more than symbols of the 
rising and falling again of human feel- 
ing, which, in all its phases, is of the 
highest interest to those who recognize, 
even in its imaginary developments, a 
shadow of their own. 

The moment when we first perceive 
that our individual tide has turned is 
one which few persons will find it pos- 
sible to forget. We look on with a pit- 
eous surprise to see our little triumphs, 
our not-little hopes, the future we had 
still believed in, the past in which we 
thought our name and fame would still 
be to the good, whatever happened, all 
floating out to sea to be lost there, out 
of sight of men. In the morning all 
might seem as sure to go on forever— 
that is, for our time, which means the 
same thing—as the sky over us, or the 
“arth beneath our feet; but hefore 
evening there was a different story, and 
the tide was in full retreat, carrying 
with it both convictions of the past and 
hope in the future, not only our little 
laurels, all tossed and withered, and 


our little projects, but also the very 
heart of exertion, our confidence in our- 
selves and providence. The discovery 
comes in many different ways—in the 
unresponsive silence which greets an 
orator who once was interrupted by 
perpetual cheers, in the publishing of a 
book which drops and is never heard of 
more, or in the unsold pictures; and in 
the changed accent with which the 
fickle public pronounces a once favored 
name. 

There are some who salute this dis- 
covery with outcries of indignation and 
refusal to believe. They think, like the 
French, that they are betrayed, or, like 
many of us, that an enemy has done 
this; a malignant critic perhaps, an ill- 
disposed publisher or dealer; and save 
their own pride by putting forth ex- 
planations, and persuading themselves, 
if nobody else, that the thing is tem- 
porary and an accident, or else that it 
is due to cruel fate, and the machina- 
tions of evil-hearted men. But when, 
amid the gifts of the artist, be they 
small or great, he happens to retain the 
clearer reason, the common sense of or- 
dinary intelligence, it is more difficult 
to take refuge in such self-deceptions, 
merciful expedients of nature as they 
may be to blind us to our own misfor- 
tunes. The reasonable man has the 
worst of it in such cases. It is less pos- 
sible for him to believe in a mysterious 
fate or in malign influences. He is 
obliged to allow to himself that the go- 
ing out of the tide is as natural as its 
coming in, and that he is no way ex 
empted from the operation of those 
laws which affect human reputation 
and comfort as much as the rising and 
the falling affect the winds and the 
seas, 

These problems of the common life, 
though they are perhaps less cheerful, 
are surely as fit subjects for fiction as 
are the easier difficulties of youth. It 
is common to say that all the stories 
have been told and every complication 
exhausted, so that we can do nothing 
but repeat the old themes over again, 
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with such variety of treatment as our 
halting genius can suggest. Romance 
itself, they say, is gone, which is an as- 
sertion strenuously contradicted by the 
most powerful of our young writers, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who replies to it 
in very energetic tones, that, Here is a 
steam-engine, which is Romance incar- 
nate, the great poetry of form and pur- 
pose, a creation, as distinct as Hamlet 
or Lear, a_ big, dutiful, but exigent 
giant which a touch can turn into a de- 
stroyer, but loving guidance into the 
most useful servant and friend of man. 
The tramp of its mighty feet across the 
wastes of the sea, bringing the man 
home to his wife, the son to his mother, 
is poetry, is joy to this eager spirit. I 
aim disposed in moderation to accept 
the belief of the young author who has 
a most broad and manful perception of 
life as something more than love-mak- 
ing, and to acknowledge the mysterious 
monstrous thing which he makes he- 
roic. To show in his masterful way 
how every consenting part of the big 
machine as it clanks on with large un- 
wieldy steps, so many beats to a min- 
ute, sounds a note in the symphony of 
life and service, a voice in the great 
strain of song which rises from earth 
to heaven, is more worthy than all the 
unsavory romances of all the deca- 
dents. Would not St. Francis, had he 
lived to see it, have called to Brother 
Iron and Brother Steel, strong hench- 
men of God, and Sister Steam, with her 
wreaths of snow, though her voice be 
not sweet, to join the song of the crea- 
tures in honor of the Maker, as he 
called upon fire and water in his fa- 
mous hymn? or that older minstrel in 
the ancient ages, to whom “snow and 
vapor, wind and storms fulfilling His 
word,” were already members of the 
great must be added, how- 
ever, when all is said, that it is the 
grimy engineer behind watching every 
stroke who 


choir? It 


valve and guiding every 
makes the romance of the machine, as 
interesting in his way as Romeo, who, 
though he is the perennial hero, and at- 
tracts the greatest general interest, is 
not so much of a man. 

I have often felt while sick or sorry, 
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and craving a little rational entertain- 


ment and distraction—which, in my 
opinion, it is one of the highest aims of 
the novelist to supply—that the ever- 
lasting treatment of the primary prob- 
lem of youth, as if there was no other 
in the world, was at once fatiguing to 
the reader and injudicious on the part 
of the writer. When we want to be 
taken out of ourselves by the lively pre- 
sentment of other people’s difficulties 
and troubles, it is tiresome to be al- 
Ways turned back to the disappoint- 
ments or the successes of eighteen, or 
—in deference to the different standard 
of age held to be interesting by this 
generation—let us say five-and-twenty. 
I do not in the least deny the great ad- 
vantages of that episode in life for 
treatment in fiction. It is almost the 
only episode which comes to a distinct, 
while it may be, at the same time, a 
cheerful, end; and its popularity is ob- 
vious; and it is a subject which women, 
who form the bulk of readers of fiction, 
are rarely tired of; all of which points 
are important. The elder writers made 
it the chief thread in the web of fancy, 
but surrounded the young people with 
plenty of fathers and mothers, neigh- 
bors and servants, doctors, clergymen, 
lawyers, etc., and all the paraphernalia 
of common life. But I weary of the 
two by themselves, or almost by them- 
selves, as happens so often; and if the 
artifices, with which we are so fa- 
miliar, by which they are brought to- 
gether, are fatiguing, how much more 
so are those uglier artifices by which, 


being linked together, they are torn 
asunder again, and a fierce duel of 


what is called passion is set before us 
against the lurid skies as the chief ob- 
ject of interest in the world? Novelists 
make a great moan when they are hin- 
dered in the working out of such sub- 
jects, and cry loudly to heaven and 
earth against the limited intelligences 
which object to them, the British ma- 
tron, the young person, and so forth. It 
seems to me that they would be more 
reasonable if they complained of the 
monotonous demand for a_ love-story 
which crushes out of court all the rest 
of life—so infinite in variety, so full of 
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complication, so humorous, so mysteri- 
ous, so netural and true. 

I have wondered often whether Ma- 
caulay and Darwin, and such great 
men, whom it is the pride of the novel 
writer to quote as finding their recrea- 
tion in novels, were not of my opinion; 
though it is sadly disconcerting to find 
from his own account that all Mr. Dar- 
win wanted was a story which ended 
happily—a judgment which is hum- 
bling to one’s pride in a reader of 
whom one was so much inclined to 
So do I like a story which ends 
happily. And since the public is fond 
of such small revelations, I may here 
confess that I have often begun a story 
with the determination to be high- 
minded—to treat my young lovers 
without indulgence, and either kill 
them or part them in deference to the 
rules of art. But my heart has gen- 
erally failed me, and I have rarely 
found courage to do them any harm. 
They will have plenty of trouble in the 
world, one knows—why should one 
cross them in the beginning of their 


boast. 


career? 

These, however, are questions of a 
lighter mood than the one with which 
I began, and a manifest digression 
from that theme. Life appears under a 
very different aspect to the man who 
has felt the turn of the tide. Probably 
the discovery has been quite sudden, 
startling, and, so far as he knows, pri- 


vate to himself. His friends all the 
time may go on hailing him as poet, 


creator—all manner of fine things. If 
he discloses his discovery to them, he 
is met by reproaches for his dejection, 
his distrust and gloomy views; the com- 
pliments which he knows so well and 
believes so little are heaped again upon 
him; he is out of health, out of spirits, 
overworked, they say, in want of rest; 
a few weeks leisure and repose, and he 
will be himself again—as if it were a 
mood or a freak of temper, and not a 
fact staring him in the face. But usu- 
ally he is too much stunned to speak. 
He is not dying, or like to die, though 
his career has come or is coming to an 
It would be far more appropriate, 
dramatic if he were; but 


end. 


far more 
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death is illogical, and will seldom come 
at the moment when it is wanted, when 
it would most appropriately solve the 
problem of what is to be done after-- 
which becomes the juust pressing, the 
most necessary of questions. Why did 
not Napoleon die at Waterloo? He 
lived to add a pitiful postscript to his 
existence, to accumulate all kinds of 
squalid miseries about his end, instead 
of the dramatic and clear-cut conclu- 
sion which he might have attained by 
a merciful bullet or the thrust of a 
bayonet. And how well it would be to 
end thus when we have discovered that 
our day is over! But so far from that, 
the man has to go on, as if nothing had 
happened, “in a cheerful despair,” as 
I have read in a note-book—as if to-day 
were as yesterday, or perhaps more 
abundant. 


“We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But after comes in the end despondency 
and madness,” 


says Wordsworth. “We have wrought 
no deliverance in the earth,” says with 
profounder meaning a much older poet. 
A man in such straits may sometimes 
save himself as Hamlet would have 
done, with a bare bodkin, had not the 
thought of that something after death 
which might be worse even than pres- 
ent calamity deterred him; but if he is 
of other mettle and cannot run away, 
or leave his post save at the lawful 
summons, the question, What he is to 
do? is overwhelming. No hope of be- 
ing carried to any island valley of Avi- 
lion by stately queens in that boat 
which is goint out with the tide. And 
no rebellion against fate will do him 
the slightest service. He has to hold 
his footing somehow—but how? 


From “The Ways of Life.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Price $1.00. 





SK Y-GAZING. 
One thing you cannot deprive us of 
entirely when you put up your houses 
and factories and churches around us, 
and that is the sky. You may poison 
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the air for us close to the earth with 
your smudge, gas, vapor, dust, and evil 
cookery; but we can always look out 
from our wells of brick and see the air 
away up where it is untainted—a sheet 
of sapphire or turquoise, with pearl or 
silver fretting; iriscent, too, tor there is 
a surprising amount of color in clouds. 

The other day one of the grandest 
mountain-ranges above the world was 
revealed after the passage of a hurrying 
mist. The Himalayas boast no such 
peaks as the afternoon sun fell upon 
when the fog floor had been rafted off on 
a western wiad. They reached for 
miles toward the zenith, and spread 
north and south for leagues on leagues. 
Their tops were dazzling white, and 
their sides were ruffled into countless 
snowy bosses, softly edged with grey 
and mauve; while descending valleys 
and caverns, that would have held the 
nations of the earth, were revealed in 
slaty shadow. From a height of per- 
haps a thousand feet hung a long cur- 
tain of dark, which at its northern end 
was pulled aside as if by an impetuous 
giant hand. It hid the base of the 
mountain-range, and seemed to be made 
of rain. Not until next day did we learn 
of the cyclone that had worked in that 
belt of dark, felling houses and trees 
within five miles of us, and then bounu- 
ing up and whistling away to sea. 

We lose much fine scenery because of 
our habit of looking down. We look 
down so much because that is where 
most of the dollars come from. 

A friend whose word I never had 
cause to doubt, and whose any state- 
ment was as good as gospel, nearly 
strained my credulity once, and I made 
him tell the thing over to be sure I had 
heard aright. He was walking in a 
park on a balmy day, delighting in the 
May-time budding and twitter, when he 
met an acquaintance who was taking a 
short cut across the park from his house 
to his shop. After the manner of our 
kind, my friend nodded to the trades- 
man, and said it was a fine morning. 
The tradesman looked up in a casual 
way, as if he had heard the statement 
before and agreed to it; then, catching 
a glimpse of the blue, as he raised his 
head out of his commercial meditations, 
he asked, “That's what you call the sky, 


isn’t it?’ And he was sincere about it, 
apparently. 

One of the occasional benetits of town 
life is the chance to get up into the fif- 
teenth or twentieth story of one of our 
office-buildings and look at the sky. It 
does not strain your neck in that way. 
It is nearly equivalent to being on a hill- 
top. It makes us feel as if some oxygen 
had suddenly entered the atmosphere, 
and as if we had found room to open our 
lungs. Our imaginations feel the 
widening of our environment, and our 
eyes are so constantly invited to the dis- 
tance that 1 wonder how any work is 
done in the top floors of the sky-scrapers 
of New York, where the clerks have 
only to look up from their letters and 
ledgers to see the rolling country of 
Long Island, the Orange Hills, the glit- 
tering harbor with its islands, and the 
hurrying rivers. But poets ought to be 
made in such an eyrie. 

When we look away to the horizon we 
gladly cheat ourselves; we let our fan- 
cies wander into things that are not 
there. Beneath those heavy cumuli 
must be a country where the people are 
good and wise, where there are no 
Reginald McGonigles, where every 
home is a palace, where speech is music, 
art the daily life, and love instead of 
self-interest the cohesive social force. 
But we go and stand under those clouds; 
then we discover that Utopia is some 
leagues farther on, and Arcadia some 
miles behind us. 

It is not often that we appreciate the 
size of clouds. You may see them in 
Colorado so much bigger than the Rocky 
Mountains that the tallest peaks become 
insignificant by contrast. Warmed air 
is constantly rising from the earth, and 
as it ascends toward the chill of the 
immensities, the moisture it holds con- 
denses into fog and occasionally into 
rain. The upper edge of the bed of 
warm air defines its shape by the form 
of the cloud-bottoms that rest upon it. 
Floors of heavy cloud average level; but 
there are innumerable protuberances 
and depressions. At the top, the air 
being thinner, the clouds expand into 
any shape they please. Away up, miles 
overhead, where the air is too light to 
contain or support masses like the 
cumuli, the vapor feathers into cirri. 
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The cumuli, the summer clouds, which 
deepen into thunder-heads, are Alpine 
in their scenery and imposing in their 
volume; but there is something equally 
fine in the cirrus when it is drawn into 
streams of pallid white, like the banners 
flung from the top of the world and 
blown by electric currents into our 
heavens. Indeed, on some nights, when 
the sky is charged with cirri that faintly 
reflect the city lights, it is hard to say 
whether or no they are the aurora bore- 
alis; for with gas-lights and lamps and 
electric glares in one’s eyes, it is not 
easy to see whether they are pulsing. 
Only after midnight, from our yard, can 
I be sure of this. 

These streams of cirrus cloud must be 
of enormous length sometimes. You 
realize it when you see their parallel 
lines drawn together in each direction at 
the horizon, like ridges on a muskmelon. 
But they are not drawn together. They 
appear so to us because they are in per- 
spective, as the sides of a street run to- 
gether toward the vanishing-point; and 
as we can see a mountain at a distance 
of a hundred miles in a clear air, so in 
that clearer air above the humid 
stratum we doubtless follow these lines 
at least as far in each direction, or two 
hundred miles in all. Occasionally a 
cross wind scores these high clouds and 
combs them into sections. Then, in- 
stead of being streamers, they become 
endless regiments marching in platoons 
in the same direction as the original 
lines. 

Occasionally, too, the cirrus is so far 
and thin that we do not see it in full day, 
probably because we do not look for it; 
so we are surprised when at sunset the 
red lights play over a web that tents in 
the whole sky; and as the lights change 
in color and climb higher with the fall- 
ing of the sun, we see that it is not 
merely one film of cloud, but one on an- 
other; half a dozen, perhaps. Yet we 
said that the sky was clear. What 
weak seers we are! 

In storm, especially a hot-weather one, 
the riding up of the celestial navy to fire 
its bolts is a glorious sight. The sky is 
an inverted ocean, and whirling on its 
tempestuous surface come the black 
and threatening squadrons, pennants of 
darkness streaming in their wake, 
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woolly films wreathing at their bows, 
They speed across the void, whirling, 
twisting in maelstroms, rising and fall- 
ing, occasionally lost behind the black 
sails of swifter craft, emerging to view 
again, darker and more wicked than 
ever. Then comes the shot we listen 
for: the air blazes, and a roar of wrath 
goes out. The musketry of rain fol- 
lows; and when the impenitent earth 
has been properly battered and 
drenched, the fleet rides off to other 
shores, and the sun is out again with 
healing. But in all this time mankind 
has been fussing with its umbrellas and 
waiting in doorways for a trolley-car. 

Our yard has a hammock that the chil- 
dren use, but that is a little too public 
for grown folks, unless it is after dark, 
or is brought near to the house. And it 
is an invention that ought to attach to 
every residence, or, rather, to some tree 
near it. If it could be occupied by some 
lazybones who would manage to keep 
his eyes open, there is hardly a doubt 
that he would accumulate some truths 
in the course of a summer; especially, 
perhaps, if he slung the hammock under 
the apples or the shade maples. 

For the nearest approach to a new ex- 
perience is to lie under atree. It is even 
more strange and more an inversion of 
our conceit than it is to look about under 
water. In the bed of a river things ap- 
pear much as they do when you look 
toward the bottom from the bank, and 
the distress of holding your breath after 
the first half minute is likely to make 
you neglect the landscape; but lie flat, 
face up, beneath a tree (if you haven't 
one, a big azalea like the one in our yard 
will do), and you will realize that you 
never appreciated arboreal anatomy be- 
fore. How light and strong it is, how 
full of lessons for engineers and build- 
ers and painters! And it is so unaccus- 
tomed; the tangents in the boughs are so 
unexpected; the masses of leaf, flower, 
and fruit are so remarkable; it is so in- 
spiring to see that castle in the air, so 
light, so fairy-like, yet so sturdy and 
tough, with the birds and bees and but- 
terflies seeking its entrances! 

Strangest of all is that it impresses 
one in a vague way with a conscious- 
ness of its strength and purpose. What 
made it bend this bough to avoid an- 
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other? Why did it thin out its leaves 
here, where it was likely to clash them 
against another branchful? You won- 
der if they hear and know, these trees, 
all that is said and done by the clumsy 
black beetles on two legs that crawl 
over their roots. 

If you can’t look up into a tree for 
experience, look at the clouds. The sky 
is so common a luxury that we deny it 
to ourselves. But if your eyes are 
strong, lie on a bank of wild thyme, or 
something, and just stare into the 
zenith. It is not so poetic if you have 
to wear blue glasses; but the light of the 
sun reflected from mountains of snowy 
cumulus, or even the far-off and filmy 
tissues of the cirri, nay, even the light 
that fills the unclouded air, is more 
piercing than you have supposed. So, 
if your eye can endure it, sprawl on the 
wild thyme in your yard, or in your 
hammock, close enough in the shadow 
of the house to be out of view of the 
neighbors, and watch those moving 
mountains, more vast in bulk than the 
Balkans, as magnificent in scenery as 
Greenland, piled into space for miles 
above your head—watch these marble 
domes as they are wheeled across the 
heavens in the wind’s track, sometimes 
crumbling down in misty ribbons at a 
distance, sometimes turning black and 
bellowing and belching flood and fire 
and terror near at hand. The life of the 
air is a revelation. It is as much so as 
the life of space as we view it through 
tue telescope, or the life of stagnant 
water when we see it in the microscope, 
or the life in the ground when we stir 
the earth in spring. What are those 
birds that cross the vision at mountain 
height, mere specks against the ar- 
gosies of silver? Eagles, are they, or 
hawks, or condors and such strange 
winged creatures of other lands, spying 
out the country? Or are they archzeop- 
teryces, plesiosauri, and pterodactyls 
left over from the age of saurians and 
afraid to come down, knowing that 
man, the fiercest of destroyers, would 
stuff them and put them into his mu- 
seums? Youngsters make more use of 
their eyes and nature than we, and they 
ean probably tell us more about the skv 
than we see. Their fresh fancies find 
odd creatures in the air. My youngest, 


standing at the window, called to his 
mother to look at the horses. She, hear- 
ing no sound of hoofs on the pavement, 
answered that there were no horses 
near. “Yes,” he insisted; “cloud horses, 
galloping in the sky.” 
From “ Nature in a City Yard.”” By Charlies M. 
Skinner, The Century Company, Publishers. 
Price $1.00. 





THE HOUSE OF DREAMS. 

The House of Dreams lies at the east- 
most verge of Heaven, and therefore 
nearest to the Land of Sleep, where 
tired men lay them down in the shadow 
of the setting sun. 

Its walls are built of opal, having the 
color of fire mingled with snow; its 
doors are of mother-of-pearl; its gate- 
ways are fashioned of crystal, like unto 
pure yet softened light. Beside each 
gateway stands a tall angel; yet is the 
angel not separable from the gateway, 
but, as it were, a part of it. For in the 
ever-shifting colors of the opal, faces 
come and go, and eyes look out of the 
tints of mother-of-pearl, and living 
forms are faintly outlined in the crystal, 
like fair bodies seen through lucid sea- 
water, so that the whole vast edifice 
seems alive, and the angels of the gate- 
Ways seem each instant newly fash- 
ioned out of the crystal pillars that fold 
them like a flame, or like a water simu- 
lating flame. 

Awe fell upon me as I watched this 
sight, for there was in i. a thing wonder- 
fuland dreadful. The walls were never 
still an instant, a gust of life ever pass- 
ing through them as the sea-water is 
shaken with the tide, and the faces 
came and went as the swift fires burn 
and vanish in the opal. And, looking 
downward, I perceived that the pave- 
ment also was built up of life, so that I 
trode delicately lest I should hurt that 
on which I walked. And voices spoke 
within the walls, and in the pavement 
at my feet, making an endless murmur- 
ing of sound, joyous and musical. And 
the sound was like the distant calling of 
a multitude, and at times it seemed as if 
these infinite voices said one great word 
of praise, after which a silence fell. 

Then I looked upon the child, for so I 
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called him still in my thoughts, though I 
knew that he was as the angels; but the 
child stood very still, watching the rose 
within his hand. And once more, as I 
looked, the murmuring of voices ran 
through all the place like a gust of wind, 
and through the pavement at my feet, 
and the angels at the gateways took a 
brighter aspect, as if the sun smote on 
them, and all the walls uttered a sound 
of praise. 

Then one stood beside me whose eyes 
read my thoughts, and of him I asked 
what these things might mean. 

“This is the world wnere life is for- 
evermore,” he answered. “Even in that 
world from which you journeyed,’—and 
here he pointed to a small star burning 
faintly in the abyss,—“all things lived.” 

“But all things died too,” I said. 

“They could not know death unless 
they had first known life,” he answered. 

“But there was that we called ani- 
mate, and that we called inanimate. 
The flower of the field lived, but not as 
man lived; and the dumb beast lived, 
but the beast knew no trouble of the 
soul such as man knew. By a figure of 
speech,” I went on, now growing bolder, 
“we did sometimes speak of the leaves 
o. the forest as living and dying, but it 
was a mere metaphor. They had no 
conscious life.” And in saying this, it 
was the wonder and the contradiction 
of these living walls that moved my 
thoughts. 

“And who told you that?’ he said 
gravely. “Did you think God so sterile 
in invention that He was able to give 
to man alone the power of thinking and 
of loving? Your wise men told you that 
flowers had marriages: did they not also 
tell you that flowers had thought? Was 
there nothing that looked out of the 
eyes of dumb animals like that which 
looked from the eyes of men? And why 
call them dumb, when it was plain they 
talked to one another, you perhaps 
seeming to them just what they seemed 
to you.—dumb also, because they could 
not teach you their language? And did 
you never walk in a wood at daybreak 
or at nightfall, and hear the leaves 
speaking? Listen now to what you 
hear, and say what it resembles.” 

And again the long sigh of life went 
through all the place, marvellously like 
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the sound of leaves innumerable shaken 
in a forest, or of little waves that 
talked along a shore. 

“You hear,” he said. “God is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living. It is 
of the nature of God to abhor death. 
The very walls and pillars of this house 
are living things that gladly serve Him, 
the very rivets of the universe are alive, 
and have His pulse in them.” 

And as the angel spoke my eyes fell 
before his glance, so that once more I 
took note of the pavement at my feet. 
And straightway there came to me a 
memory of how I had once looked down 
through clear sea-water in a little cove 
beside a reef of coral, and had seen 
strange things; for each instant fishes 
wonderful in color, like pieces of a 
broken rainbow, swam past; and what 
had seemed pulp and sand stirred and 
took a shape; and great sea-flowers 
opened silently and closed again, as 
though they breathed; and the sea’s 
bottom seemed a kingdom, where a 
hundred cities in miniature existed, 
each one swarming with inhabitants. 
And even so, looking down through this: 
translucent pavement, I saw forms and 
faces unnumbered, ever and again float- 
ing so near the surface, as it might be 
called, that I withdrew my feet for fear 
that I should injure or dishonor these- 
submerged flowers of life. 

“You marvel much at this,” said the 
angel, “yet in the world from which you 
came all things were the same. Trees, 
and flowers, and birds, and the crea- 
tures you called dumb, all had a spir- 
itual form and essence. To man God 
gave five senses only; but there was a 
sixth, which here and there a wise man 
possessed, by which he saw the spiritual 
that dwelt always in the earthly. Such 
men spoke in fables only, and even then 
men of the five senses thought them 
mad; but when they said they heard the 
spirit of the tree lamenting as the wood- 
man’s axe crushed through the tender 
bark, or spoke of fairies dwelling in the 
flowers, or of the spirit of the wind, or 
of the shapes of the dead gliding softly 
through the fields that they had loved, 
they did but speak the truth. They saw 
these things, for they possessed the 
sixth sense. They saw the world as 
utterly alive in every vein and pore, 
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“What you see here is but the fulness 
of what they saw in part yonder. There 
is nothing inanimate where God is. 
Yea, did not Christ say, that if men had 
not praised Him the very stones of the 
street would have cried out?—for He 
knew well that even the stones had life, 
and felt what foot it was that trod 
them.” 

And behold, at the name of Christ all 
these palaces of God seemed to shudder 
with an awful joy, and the walls cried 
“Alleluia.” 

“Look at your child, and you will 
understand,” said the angel. “Watch 
him.” 

And as I looked, I saw that the child 
had stooped his face above the rose he 
held, and was talking to it. And while 
he spoke the rose in his hand changed 
shape and color, expanding mystically, 
till presently it seemed a little globe of 
flame; and the flame became whiter and 
purer each instant, till wings sprang out 
of it, as wings emerge from the broken 
chrysalis; and then a human shape 
came to it, like a new-born child; and 
the child grew, till lo, it was a fair 
maiden; and the maiden stood beside 
my son, radiant as he, each finding joy 
in the aspect of the other. 

“He always said that flowers had 
souls,”” I murmured, and my thoughts 
went back to that dark house, and that 
grey room, where I had often watched 
the child talking to a flower. 

“He had the sixth sense,” said the 
angel. “He was right.” 

“And that was why we thought him 
strange?’ 

“That was why: he was a poet. You 
thought him strange, but to him it was 
a much stranger thing that you did not 
see what he saw. You did not know 
how lonely the child was, and so God 
took him.” 

“I loved him,” I said, with proud re- 
sentment, for the words cut me like a 
reproach. 

“You loved him, yes; but you did not 
understand,” said the angel, in a tone 
so soft that I knew he pitied me. “The 
time would have come when you would 
have bid him put his foolish dreams 
away. You would have had him taught 
some task against which his heart re- 
belled. You would presently have had 
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him enlist in the race for what dull men 
value most,—gold. You would even 
have been angry because he did not suc- 
ceed. Do not interrupt,—I know. As 
time went on, you and he would have 
growl more and more estranged. You 
would not have minded so much if other 
men had seen anything beautiful or 
wonderful about his gift; but it was 
destined that many, many years should 
pass before that could happen. And in 
the mean time he was weak and sickly; 
he would have suffered much; he would 
have felt bitterly your disappointment 
in him, and would have known himself 
incapable of preventing it; his life would 
have been a tragedy. Only now and 
then does God let the poet live out his 
full days on earth, for only at long inter- 
vals does there rise a man capable of 
enduring the bitter discipline, and tri- 
umphing. Your child would not have 
triumphed. He would have _ been 
bruised and hurt beyond endurance in 
the struggle, and, worst of all, his gift 
would have perished. So God took him. 
God is kind.” 

I trembled at the words, yet some- 
thing told me they were true. I remem- 
bered that I had had great visions of my 
child’s suecess in life. And as I 
thought, looking in the crystal at my 
feet, I saw a spot of darkness like a 
spreading cloud, and it formed itself 
into a picture,—the picture of a narrow 
garret with one smoke-begrimed win- 
dow; of a youth lying on a poor bed, pale 
and sad: a table beside him, with a crust 
of bread, and many papers; a letter in 
his hand, which bore my name, over 
which he wept. The picture vanished 
almost in the instant that it came; and 
instead of it the crystal held a multitude 
of faces, listening radiant with pleas- 
ure, open-lipped and eager, while a 
youth sang to them from an ecstatic 
song. 

“You have seen: was it not better so?” 
said the angel. 

And I, with bowed head, answered 
humbly, “Yea; it is well with the child.” 

And once more the living music 
throbbed through the place, and far off 
a multitude of voices cried “Alleluia,” 
and then a great silence fell. 

From “‘ The House of Dreams.” Dodd, Mead & 

Co., Publishers. 
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A BREAKWATER OF BARBARISM. 

It is a pretty and peaceful-looking 
riverside settlement which meets the 
eye of the traveller up the Nile as he ap- 
proaches Wady Halfa. A little group 
of houses, at which the steamer stops 
to deliver letters, and which has sprung 
up during the last few years under the 
protecting shadow of the British garri- 
son, forms his first halting-place; in 
another ten minutes he has rounded the 
point behind which lies the military sta- 
tion proper and draws up at the landing- 
stage hard by the headquarters of the 
commandant. aA flag flying over the 
roof of a bungalow surrounded by a 
rich garden with palms, lebbek and 
poinsettia, denotes the spot, and but for 
these signs of tropical vegetation it 
might be a sequestered villa on the 
Upper Thames. A little flight of half-a- 
dozen steps leading up to and through 
its shrubberies from the water's edge to 
the entrance contributes to the support 
of the illusion. Some few hundred 
yards down the river you have passed 
another long, low building, set parallel 
instead of transversely to the river, 
which you judge, and rightly so, to be 
the officers’ mess-room. Otherwise, 
there is nothing to show that you have 
reacheda frontier “stronghold” of Egypt. 

The place effectually hides its military 
character from this point of approach. 
It turns its warlike face away from the 
river and towards the desert, and looks 
out only with the air of a smiling village 
over the broad and tranquil Nile. Yet 
this is Wady Halfa, the finger-tip, so to 
speak, of the arm of British protective 
power in Egypt, and as true a break- 
water of barbarism as any that .is to be 
found on the face of the globe. For 
here, to every pacific and law-abiding 
cultivator of the soil within the Khe- 
dive’s dominion—here is the limit of 
peace, order, and security in the Nile 
Valley: beyond is chaos. South of this 
position, or, at any rate, south of that 
more southward zone which a salutary 
fear of the Halfa garrison and its 
patrols keeps clear of the marauder, 
lies a country tenanted or scoured by 
tribes whose business is robbery and 
whose pastime murder, and who seek 
nothing better than a chance such as 
they found made for themselves the 
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other day at Atandan, of swooping 
down on a defenceless village, slaying 
as many of its inhabitants as they come 
across, and making off with as much 
booty as they can lay their hands upon. 
Against these desert wolves there is 
nothing but the British soldier-shepherd 
to protect the Egyptian peasant sheep, 
and very vigilant, very rarely evaded, 
that protection is. 

It is not many weeks, however, since 
these prowling ravagers slipped within 
the line of our guard—if that shadowy 
cordon, which, of course, it is impossible 
to stretch along so many miles of river, 
can properly or fairly be so called—and 
very evident is the natural soreness dis- 
played by our genial hosts at the recol- 
lection of the incident. Their feeling on 
the subject is eminently characteristic, 
and well brings out the everlasting con- 
trast between Oriental apathy and the 
strenuous energy of the West. The task 
which has been set to these British 
ofticers—that of policing some two hun- 
dred miles of absolutely exposed river- 
bank from two stations, one at each end 
of the line—is an impracticable one, and 
they know it. Yet they devote them- 
selves to it with a cheerful and untiring 
activity which refreshes one to witness, 
and they are far more restless under 
occasional illustrations of its impossi- 
bility than the people who suffer from 
the fact. If ever there were a case 
when the “Kismet” which amply sat- 
isfies the victims of a robber raid in 
these regions might do consolation-duty 
for their baffled protectors it is that of 
the descent on the village of Atandan. 
Yet our officers at Wady Halfa are quite 
unable to take that view of the incident. 
They discussed it freely enough, and 
with a frank admiration mingling with 
their disgust. 

“It was really not half a bad perform- 
ance for dervishes,” said the staff officer, 
with whom we were conversing about 
it. “They came from a distance of over 
a hundred miles, and across a country 
without wells, and they got safe back 
again with their booty, and without los- 
ing aman. Yes, it was a very well or- 
ganized and well executed piece of 
work.” 

“How long did it take them to sack 
the unfortunate village?” 
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“Well, that would only be a work of 
two or three hours; but it was getting 
back on to their own ground, and be- 
yond the risk of our cutting them off— 
it was that which was the difficulty.” 

“They cut the telegraph wires, didn’t 
they?’ 

“Oh, yes, of course. They always 
commence operations in that way. But 
still they wouldn’t have got anything 
like so long a start as they did if it had 
not been for the villagers themselves. 
The fellows who were despatched to 
this place to give us information of the 
raid actually put up for the night on 
their way here, and we didn’t get the 
news till the next morning. What can 
you do with a people so ‘casual’ as 
that?’ 

It did seem a little easy-going, to be 
sure. One tried to imagine the Malise 
of Scott’s poem stopping at a sighland 
inn, interrupting his wild career through 
the glens, with “danger, death, and 
deadly deed” behind him, for a cosy sup- 
per and a bed. 

When the messengers did at last 
arrive the troops of the garrison were, 
it seems, engaged in manceuvring— 
“Egyptian Army resisting an attack of 
Dervishes,” being the order of the day's 
programme, and a droll misunderstand- 
ing occurred. “The Dervishes have cap- 
tured a village, sir,” was the breathless 
announcement made to the commanding 
officer watching the evolutions of the 
combatants; and “All right” was the 
natural reply. “So much the better for 
the officer in command of them.” It 
was, of course, some little time before 
the two armies could be generally ap- 
prised of the fact that it was a question 
of real and not of sham Dervishes, and 
that they must unite forces in pursuit of 
the common enemy, who, thanks to the 
leisurely proceedings of the villagers, 
were by that time well on their way 
back to their base of operations. 

“It was too many hours’ start to give 
the rascals,” said our informant, regret- 
fully. 

We expressed the surprise of igno- 
rance at its being possible to give them 
any start at all. Surely a tribe whose 
business is “robbery under arms,” 
would be as well mounted as a clan of 
Border-reivers in the old cattle-lifting 
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days. The camels of a band of raiding 
Dervishes ought to be a match for any 
others. 

“Wait till you have seen ours,” replied 
our friend, with a smile. “Our camel- 
corps are mounted on the finest animals 
to be obtained anywhere in the African 
desert. In fact, most people who come 
to Egypt don’t really know what a 
“amel is, and is capable of, until they 
have paid us a visit. There is as much 
difference between a cavalry camel of 
the first quality and the unkempt and 
ungainly brutes that shamble back- 
wards and forwards between the Pyra- 
mids and the Mena House Hotel as 
there is between a cart-horse and a thor- 
oughbred. But look! Here come some 
of the camel-corps back from exercise. 
We have not got such a good show to- 
day as we should have liked to give you, 
but you can almost see the difference in 
their way of ‘going,’ even at this dis- 
tance.” 

Under a dense cloud of the desert dust 
two considerable detachments of camel- 
cavalry were seen approaching us at the 
trot, which by the time they had got 
abreast of us had slackened into a walk. 
Truly, there was no exaggeration in the 
praises to which we had been listening. 
The difference between what may be 
called the camel of commerce and this 
humped charger was immense, astonish- 
ing, to any one who has not seen it 
almost incredible. It was the difference 
between a slouching, morose, and 
ragged street loafer and the same man 
set up and smartened into the well- 
drilled soldier of a crack regiment. The 
camel of commerce, as we most of us 
know him, is a coarse-haired, untidy 
brute, knock-kneed and awkward- 
gaited, with a sullen, if not vindictive, 
expression of countenance, and a coat 
all tags and tufts. But these were 
clean-limbed and comely creatures, with 
skins that shone like satin in the even- 
ing sun. They carried their heads as if 
they were proud of them, and planted 
their feet with neatness and precision, 
keeping step as _ perfectly as_ the 
chargers of a troop of cavalry. Merely 
to see them walk was enough to dispel 
all doubts as to their ability to outstrip 
any animal that a Dervish is likely to be 
bestriding. And as for drill and disci- 
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pline, we soon have an opportunity of 
judging of their efficiency in those re- 
spects when we follow our guide to the 
camping-ground and see scores of these 
usually unmanageable animals kneeling 
down in long rows at the word of com- 
mand before the shallow trenches in 
which the men have placed for them 
their evening meal. 

“We keep a detachment of the Camel 
Corps in a condition to take the field, 
you might almost say, at a moment's 
notice,” another officer told us. “Ra- 
tions for the men, forage for the beasts, 
arms and ammunition—everything in 
constant readiness. In less than half 
an hour after the order was given they 
would be on the march.” 

We looked along the lines of crouching 
and feeding camels, with their sturdy, 
sable Soudanese riders standing motion- 
less behind them—the picture of organ- 
ized efficiency—and we could well un- 
derstand the present inclination of the 
Dervishes to give them as wide a berth 
as possible. The Khalifa’s followers 
have had lessons in that wisdom since 
the severe one which they received at 
Toski in 1889. A year or two ago the 
country around Wady Halfa was alive 
with them, and though they never ac- 
tually attacked our position, they had 
the audacity to threaten it. But since 
then they have been so effectually 
cleared out that this sudden excursion 
upon a Nubian village well to the north 
of the frontier which we defend was a 
peculiarly irritating surprise. It is the 
more so because, for political and other 
reasons, reprisals are out of the ques- 
tion. 

“The watch-dog,” observed one of our 
officers, with some bitterness, “is, un- 
fortunately, tied. He is allowed to go 
enly to the length of his chain, and then 
he is pulled up.” 

Obviously, therefore, if the thief can 
only get start enough to save his calves 
he gets off scot free. Yet, on the other 
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hand, one sees the futility of any tem- 
porary slipping of thecollar. The watch- 
dog sees it himself. There would not be 
the slightest difficulty in chastising the 
perpetrators of this raid by a descent 
upon the district from which they came. 
But what would be the use? “We 
should probably kill five per cent. of the 
men who were concerned in it,” ob- 
served a high official of the Intelligence 
Department, “and 95 per cent. of people 
who have no more to do with it than you 
or 1.” There is nothing to be done but 
to keep “pegging away” at patrol work, 
and trust to catching the Dervishes in 
the very act on their next attempt. It 
may not be long before the opportunity 
occurs, for the Dervishes, one hears, are 
full of elation at their recent success. 
They could hardly be “more cock-a- 
whoop,” one of our friends puts in, “i! 
they had sacked Cairo.” They are 
boasting, it is believed, that it takes the 
camel corps of the infidels six hours to 
mobilize. It is the eager hope of every 
man in the garrison of Wady Halfa that 
they will soon test the accuracy of this 
-alculation. 

In talk of this kind the golden after- 
noon wears away in a still, starry, tropi- 
vai night. Dinner awaits us at the hos- 
pitable mess-room looking over the 
moon-lit Nile, and it is time to bring our 
walk through the camp to a close. To- 
morrow we set our faces to the north 
once more, and leave behind us this 
furthest outpost of civilization in north- 
ern Africa, with its garrison of stalwart 
blacks, and their cheery young English 
officers, keeping inviolate the Pax Brit- 
annica, even as their spiritual fathers 
in history kept the Roman Peace on 
those distant barriers of their empire 
against which, until the day of its de- 
cline, the insurging tides of barbarism 
beat so long in vain. 

From “ From Cairo to the Soudan 
iy H. D. Traill. John Lane, Publisher. 
$1.50. 
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